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SALZIO” : She ceaie walks 
SLIPPERS 


oa and skates too! 


STOCKINGS She’s the year’s most lovable doll... she’s so beautifu: 
and so very talented... She sleeps and sits up. Hold her 
REAL hand and she'll walk too, her pretty head moving - and 
4 fro with every step! But she can do even more: she can 
ALL METAL ice skate too! She comes with real METAL ice skates that 
; ICE SKATES slip on and off easily! She’s everything your little girl has 
——— lways wanted! 
oe . 


money back guarantee! | COMPLETE WARDROBE GIVEN! 


Olympic Princess is one of America’s best dressed dolls. She 

comes to you with this complete glamour wardrobe; a beautiful 
MRS. LAVALLE, Dept. 20-1-63 . ‘ ballerina outfit made of flowing triple-tiered frosted netting that 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. stands out, real all-metal ice skates and snow white boots, genu- 
RUSH _____s**Olympie Princess’’ Skating Balle- ine Balzio ballet slippers, waterproof rain coat and hood, pretty flannel 
rina & Walking Doll at bargain price of $2.98 on coat, matching bonnet, panties, stockings, beautiful lace-trimmed night- 
7-day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Include at no gown and the loveliest hi-fashion party dress. Everything stylishly designed 
extra cost complete wardrobe and accessories. I must and smartly tailored. This wardrobe alone is worth far more than our asking | 


be satisfied in every way, otherwise you will refund price for the doll alone, yet it comes to you at no extra cost. 
my money at once. es 


= Payment enclosed. Rush prepaid, MYRACLE DYNEL HAIR — Comb it. - « Set its. 


8 59 

C) Send COD plus 800 ents fer protege. Wash, comb, set and curl her hair! Her smooth body can be washed 
too! Ruggedly made walking mechanism fully guaranteed! All in all 

— you get a 7.98 value— at the bargain price of $2.98. Send check, mo 
: - - a = or cash for immediate free delivery. COD’s plus 59c extra postage 
In either case your 2.98 back quick if you are not 100% satisfied. Don't 

| wait for the last minute rush! Order several now and bring happine# 

t to every little girl on your list! Rush coupon TODAY! 


MRS. LAVALLE, Dept. 20-L-63 


DYNEL HAIR! one Gemmth dtenaea tee Weak vac 0 ¥. 
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77-15 Outstanding Offer! 3.00 


Thousands of American families have become disgusted with the flood of fourth-rate books that have 
been published in recent years, books that depend upon cheap sensationalism, the glorification of immorality, 
filthy language and a complete disregard for common decency. 

Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf is making this unprecedented offer so that you may know that good 
books, decent books, books fit for your whole family are still being published. Present members know that 
Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf means exactly what it says—is truly a book club you can trust! 

When you join Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf you'll receive the club’s preview of each monthly 
selection. It is not necessary to buy a book every month—only four during the year to retain membership. 
By joining this successful crusade for decency in fiction you receive the best books available at regular retail 
prices, but never more than $3, and always books you can safely welcome into your home, With every 
two books you buy we will send you another free bonus book worth up to $5.00. Thus, you as a member of 
Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf will save nearly 50 per cent on the books you receive. Send no money 
we'll bill you when we ship your books. By joining now you receive all four books for only $3. 


BILLY GRAHAM by Stanley High. Here at last is the full, authentic, stirring story of Billy Graham who is 
possessed of “the ultimate spiritual energy that has always changed the world.”’ Though only thirty-eight years 
old, Billy Graham has probably preached, face to face to more people than any spokesman for Christianity in 
history. The public side of Billy Graham's life is reported down to the last detail, even his finances. But his 
personal life adds a warm touch about the man himself. Here is a book that shows how God can take a life and 
use it. This is a stirring, dramatic story of one of America’s most remarkable young men. 


Regular Price $3.95 
YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED With Comforting Counsel by Dr. Daniel A. Poling. As pastor, preacher, editor 


und lecturer, he has been answering questions all his life. Into this book Dan Poling has assembled nearly one thousand 
questions he has ‘ound to be most troublesome to the minds and hearts of people everywhere. Questions that are intensely 
personal, questions on family problems, Christian conduct and belief, Biblicab interpretation. And the answers are succinctly 
supplied with “‘comforting counsel.’* You will pick up this volume, and quickly find just the clarification you need to 
be a more devoted and intelligent Christian. 


Regular Price $3.95 





A TREASURY OF HYMNS, beautifully bound and illustrated. Every one of these 276 hymns has its words 
and music so reproduced as to be read with ease by a group around the piano. Every song that has been collected 
with such care will be recognized with the sudden quickening of the heart that comes when words and tune 
bring back not only a spiritual song, but the circumstances, the occasion, in which it has been sung. People, 
sany people, have loved these hymns ; they live because so many people still love them. A Beautiful Family Book. 


Regular Price $6.00 


THE YEAR OF LOVE by Margaret Lee Runbeck is one of the most beautifully sensitive and poignant novels 
of the year. It is a story of the delicate blossoming of love during the first year of marriage. Here is a story 
of pathos to touch the heart-strings, to strike a chord of compassion in your own heart. It will leave you with 
a singing faith, THE YEAR OF LOVE is a warm and tender sonata of love, one that will touch your own 


life with beauty. Regular Price $3.25 


[----———— MAIL THIS COUPON —TODAY! ———————- 

ALL FOUR BOOKS FOR ONLY *3.00 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN 

Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf 


BILLY GRAHAM by Stanley High ®* YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED by Dr. Daniel A. Poling * 
A TREASURY OF HYMNS ® THE YEAR OF LOVE by Margaret Lee Runbeck 





SEND NO MONEY 
JUST MAIL COUPON 


CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF Dept. 66 


27 East 39th Street, New York 16, New York 


THIS IS WHAT I'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! Please send at once, the four books above os my 
membership gift books cnd first selection and bill me for only $3.00 for all four. Enroll me as a 
member of Chirstion Herald's Family Bookshelf and send me your preview each month so | can 
decide whether or not | want to receive the Bookshelf selection described. | don't have to buy every 
selection—only four books during an entire year, to fulfill my membership requirements. For every 
two books | do accept, you agree to send me another valuable bonus book worth up to $5.00 free. 


_ YOUR GUARANTEE 


sabe YOUR GUARANTEE — Every book 
= selected by CHRISTIAN HERALD’S 
stage M FAMILY BOOKSHELF will be free 
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E WERE sitting around the table at luncheon when 

one of the men told a joke. It was probably 

prompted by the presence of the minister, but it 
struck the funny bone of everyone. During heavy fighting 
in Korea some doughboys dove into a foxhole to escape a 
savage barrage of bursting shells. It was pretty bad, and 
all of them were scared. Naturally they turned 4 such 
help as religion might offer. “Can anyone here pray?” No, 
“Has anyone a Bible?” A frantic search 
through tunics and pockets turned up no Holy Scriptures. 


nobody could pray. 
The situation was getting desperate. “Well, we gotta do 
something religious; let’s take up a collection!” That was 
the place at which to laugh, and we all did. 

But afterward I got to thinking. I wondered what was 
so funny about taking a collection, even in a foxhole. Usu- 
ally it is the element of incongruity or surprise that stirs 
humor, But is there incongruity or surprise in giving people 
who want to “do something religious” opportunity to 
contribute money for a worthy cause? Sure, in church we 
are always taking collections, Some of us don’t relish it— 

like the spirit of worship, and it’s very disconcerting 
hear so many appeals for funds.” These appeals may 
sometimes be made not gracefully or tactfully, and it is 
understandable that they may fall annovingly on our ears. 
But as long as we are Christians, we are going to take 
collections; it’s an old habit with us. “Now concerning the 
collection for the saints... .” writes Paul to the Corinthians. 


It is our characteristic response to a known need which 
would suffer without financial support. We hear the story 
of a magnificent adventure in Christian higher education 

Japan, and we take a collection. We receive request 
for vaccines and food for victims of famine, flood, or war; 
ind we take a collection. News reaches us of heavv-hearted 
refugees seeking hope and homes in America, and we take 
i. collection. We can't bear the thought of being excluded 
from an opportunity to be a Good Samaritan, to be an 
instrument of Christ’s compassion and healing, Sure, we 


shall take 


do in church. 


collection; it is the most Christian thing we 


Once Jesus stood over against the treasury. He never 
challenged its propriety in the House of God, though he 
was plenty rough with the abuse which turned the Temple 
into “a den of thieves.” While standing there, he scrutinized 
the people who brought their offerings. He was interested 
not in how much they gave but in the spirit with which 
they gave. He elevated for the admiration of the ages a 
little widow who gave her all because she loved much. 
The only proper criticism of the collection plate is that 
there should be more heart in the money which we place 
upon it. Then it would provoke not man’s mirth but God's 
holy laughter, who is well pleased when He sees humans 
doing this sort of thing on earth. 


—Paut S. WriGHT 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Portland, Oregon 
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isagrees with Dr. Nichols 
Re: “Architecture for Presbyterian 
lorship” [P. L., September 15, 1956], 
e have an altar in our church—and no 
nologies for it, We respect John Calvin, 
it our tradition does not either begin 
end with him. 

The primary purpose of our service is | 
porate worship of Almighty God. One 
{ the elements in this worship is our 
‘ommunion (five times a year—and I'd 
» along with it more frequently). We 
ke our sacrament seriously, but it is 
ot at the heart of our worship each 
unday—nor is it in most Presbyterian 
hurches. 

Sacrifice is at the heart of our wor- 
hip. But, of course, it is not the sacri- 
ce of propitiation. Those who become 
) distressed about altars lose sight of 
e fact that the sacrifice of propitiation 
as only one of several forms of sacri- 



































ce in Hebrew worship. There was also 
he sacrifice of thanksgiving, sacrifice of 
ledication. Worship itself is a form of 
crifice. And who would question that | 
he giving of our tithes and offerings | 
be a form of thanksgiving sacrifice? 

Our “altar” is also our “Communion | 
ble,” and the sacrament is served from | 
behind it. Soon we are building another | 
ve and chancel. Whether our altar- 
Communion table—has paneled sides 
not is to me a question of aesthetics, 
hot dogma. —Joun H. GALBREATH | 


Minister, Westminster Presbyterian Church | 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


| 
| 
| 


The Ministry: | 
After Fifty, Then What?’ 


As a layman I can appreciate the 
icle in [the September 1, 1956] issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE on the difficulties 
bne finds as a minister in obtaining a 
call from a new congregation, in com- 
petition with younger. men, At sixty-five 
my father [a minister] was placed on a 
pension and given a home by his very 
fine congregation. . . . He wanted to 
serve further, I am sure, but could get 
no call, and answered the Great Call 
shortly afterward. A theological semi- 
hary roommate who served only circuit 
churches, several at a time, lived to be 
ninety-six and was an active minister 
of such churches to the last. . . . 

In this day of fast transportation, 
would it be a good thing to have each 
minister serve a circuit of many 
churches, like the apostle Paul? .. . 
—ALFRED CHATHAM 





Temple City, California 
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Presbyterian 
college graduates 
serve the youth 
of our nation 





DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, 15th president of 
Princeton University, is a graduate of 
Presbyterian-related Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

As an educator and specialist in govern- 
ment, Dr. Dodds insists on the need to 
preserve privately supported education. 
He has long been recognized as one of 
the outstanding educators of our time. 
During his 23 years at Princeton, the 
university’s graduate school has trebled 
in enrollment, and the university endow- 
ment has increased fourfold. 


Dr. Dodds is one of the many graduates 
of Presbyterian colleges who have devot- 
ed their talents and energies to training 
the youth of today for responsible leader- 
ship tomorrow. 


The Presbyterian church in the U.S.A. 
is lending ever-increasing support to its 
41 colleges. But the Church alone can- 
not mect their total needs. Support from 
other sources is also necessary. 

If you, as an individual Presbyterian, or 
as a representative of a business or cor- 
poration, would like to discuss a gift or 
bequest to a Church-related college, 
please check the list at the right and 
send in the coupon. 


Board of 
Christian Education 


Division of Higher Education 


808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Colleges related to the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


C, Coeducational; W, Women’s; M, Men’s 


ARKANSAS 
0) College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Cc 
CALIFORNIA 
( Occidental College, Los Angeles Cc 
IDAHO 
() The College of Idaho, Caldwell Cc 
ILLINOIS 
00 Blackburn College, Carlinville Cc 
CJ Illinois College, Jacksonville Cc 
C) Lake Forest College, Lake Forest ¢ 
(0 Millikin University, Decatur Cc 
INDIANA 
00 Hanover College, Hanover Cc 
IOWA 
0 Buena Vista College, Storm Lake Cc 
(J Coe College, Cedar Rapids = 
() University of Dubuque, Dubuque Cc 
(0 Parsons College, Fairfield Cc 
KANSAS 
00 College of Emporia, Emporia.................. Cc 
KENTUCKY 
0 Centre College, Danville Cc 
0) Pikeville College, Pikeville..................... Cc 
MICHIGAN 
eo Bil Comte, BG oon oc. cccasccsccessens Cc 
MINNESOTA 
(0 Macalester College, St. Paul vablieks Cc 
MISSOURI 
(0 Lindenwood College, St. Charles Ww 
() Missouri Valley College, Marshall Cc 
() Park College, Parkville S 
() Westminster College, Fulton M 
MONTANA 
(1 Rocky Mountain College, Billings Cc 
NEBRASKA 
0) Hastings College, Hastings Cc 
NORTH CAROLINA 
() Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte Cc 
NORTH DAKOTA 
() Jamestown College, Jamestown “ Cc 
OHIO 
0) The College of Wooster, Wooster.......... Cc 
OKLAHOMA 
00 University of Tulsa, Tulsa....................... Cc 
OREGON 
() Lewis and Clark College, Portland.......... Cc 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(0 Beaver College, Jenkintown ..................... Ww 
CL) Grove City College, Grove City.............. Cc 
() Lafayette College, Easton |... M 
[) Waynesburg College, Waynesburg nan Cc 
(0 Wilson College, Chambersburg................. Ww 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
C) Huron College, Hurom....................0sccccsesees. Cc 
TENNESSEE 
0 Maryville College, Maryville ................0..... Cc 
[) Tusculum College, Greeneville.................. Cc 
TEXAS 
(0 Trinity University, San Antonio.................... Cc 
UTAH 
() Westminster College, Salt Lake City............. Cc 
WASHINGTON 
() Whitworth College, Spokane....................0.000. Cc 
WEST VIRGINIA 
0 Davis and Elkins College, Elkins................. Cc 
WISCONSIN 
(0 Carroll College, Waukesha ..................000004. Cc 


I am interested in helping Presbyterian col- 
leges serve the Church and the nation. 
Please send me information about the col- 
leges I have checked in the list above. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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MEDITATION 


By George M. Docherty 


Called to 


And after these things [Jesus] went 
forth, and saw a publican, named Levi, 
sitting at the receipt of custom: and he 
said unto him, Follow me. And he left 
all, rose up, and followed him. (Luke 
5:27-28) 


— call of Levi or Matthew—there is 
no doubt that the same person is 
described—is to be found in Matthew 
9:9-13: Mark 2:13-17; Luke 5:27-32. 
And it is a startling scene, whose drama 
is not hidden by the written word. In 
the market place of Capernaum, a pub- 
lican sits at the tolbooth (to use Wy- 
cliffs word) and delays the merchants in 
their journeys through this strategic city. 
The clamor of gesticulating merchants 
—some weeping, some hurling impreca- 
tions at the tax-gatherer—adds further 
confusion to the noise of the vendors 
shouting their wares. A motley crew of 
peasants arrives, chanting messianic 
psalms and swelling the uproar in the 
market place. Then quietly a young 
Galilean walks toward the publican as 
if he had met him before; beckons to 
him; and says, “Follow me.” Matthew 
pushes aside his scrolls and walks away 
with Jesus. For one moment there is 
silence among the crowds. Then come 
gleeful shouts as the mob plunders the 
money bags. For once the impeccable 
system of Roman taxation breaks down. 
On this day at least, fish and fruit, wine 
and silks pass through Capernaum ex- 
empt from tax. 

Luke, alone, adds that “Matthew left 
all.” It was literally true—he left work, 
a government position with security and 
perhaps a pension for his declining years. 
He left wealth. He left society—Rome 
would not hire him again; already he 
had left his home and people; for as a 
despicable publican, he could not return 
home. For Matthew called Levi, the fu- 
ture was dark and lonely. 

It was a decision that beggars our own 
witness as Christians. Perhaps some 
were in business before studying for 
the church, but what a joy is the work 
of the ministry. Some broke with habits 
of the years; many had attitudes in need 
of change, But Matthew burned all his 
boats. One recalls Jewish or Chinese 
Christian converts, walking to Christ 


New Life 


and leaving behind family and the 
dition of a proud people. 

Yet as soon as we are fearful for! 
thew, we suddenly find him at a ban 
where he laughs like a lad accepted 
his lass. Surrounded by warm andj 
friendship, he is Jesus’s guest in Pet 
house (this is implied in Matthew’ 
count). There is no such thing as as 
tary Christian. Where arose the lug 
ous and pessimistic pictures of the C 
tian life? Always the Scriptures de 
it as the feast of a king or a wedéj 
banquet, and Christ himself is the B 
groom. A Christian finds happiness 
discovering in surrender and decis 
the new-found joy of Christian fel 
ship. 

According to Mark and Luke, it se 
that Matthew himself is the host 
Jesus is the guest. This too is what 
pens to a man in Christ. He shares C 
with others, introduces others to his 
found life. We often see outside a ch 
the notice “Bring a Friend.” This is 
old as this day when Matthew brot 
a rather morally questionable group 
meet with Jesus. 

All of this scandalized the good F. 
ers of the Jewish Church, The Pharis 
would welcome the penitent sinner 
would never seek him, Jesus bre 
through this: whole concept of religi 
Montifiore, the Jewish scholar, s 
“Jesus did not avoid sinners but soug 
them out; this is new and original.” TI 
is such love as stoops, and will not ced 
til all be brought home. Capernaum 
a population of some 10,000 and 
synagogues, each accommodating abe 
400. It was the 90 per cent outside t 
church, the “sinners,” that Jesus call 
to repentance. 

And to such persons the church mt 
still go. In our proper enthusiasm 4 
the great increase in church attendani 
in the country, we ought not to fort 
the sixty-five million to whom the 
must also be made. The challenge! 
us is not merely iy the skid rows of # 
cities, nor among the alcoholics and dn 
addicts, but also in the great body ' 
good people who have not yet seen b 
Christian way as a renewing experiet™ 
with all the festive joy of a new life 3 
the fellowship of Christ. 


Pressey Terian Li 
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I for \ 
bang 
-epted 
and This issue’s cover-subject, a part of 
in Pej he First Presbyterian Church, Whittier, 
hew's alifornia (see below for more of build- 
4S aM) is symbolic in several ways of the 
" lugu resbyterian Church U.S.A. 
he Cll The building is quite obviously new, 
°s de product of rapid congregational 
Wedd rowth and responsible leadership. But 
1e Bri is topped by an ancient cross, a prod- 
ines Mict of Old World Christianity in con- 
deci mporary treatment. The architectural 
1 fell tyle is modern gothic with Spanish- 
American overtones, a product of tradi- 
it eliionalism blended with New World 
\OSt Miracticality. The shingles are good and 
hat h ray, but brightened here and there with 


S Ch touch of color, the product of solid 
his 






onservatism enlivened with an occa- 
ional streak of daring. 






In this 250th anniversary year, our 
church exhibits all of these qualities. 
Since this is our anniversary—and since 
36 also marks the end of the post-World 
War II decade, the editors decided to 
look at the past ten years and preview 
the next ten as a major part of our 
cali FACTS coverage. To help us we asked 

several church leaders to give their 
mi thoughts about the accomplishments, 
m !% challenges, and problems of the Growth 
dani Decades, Several pages of graphs, 
omg charts, and statistics will include facts 
¢ a and figures on the postwar decade, the 
ge GF year 1955, the year 1957, and the next 
f tw decade in order to aid your evaluation of 
dng the state of the church in October, 1955. 
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Ae 


THE GROWTH DECADES 


1946-56 was one of the church’s most productive periods. 
But the next ten years — 1956-66 — can be even better 


How far has the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. come since the end 
of the world’s most horrible war? Glenn Moore gives us perspective 
and observations in 


Our Progress Through the Postwar Years ...8 


One of the streaks of daring which illuminated church life in ’46-56 
was the birth of the first modern Sunday-school curriculum. Paul Payne 
reminds us, 


It Was Only Yesterday .....................13 


What was supposed to be a spectacular decade didn’t exactly turn 
out that way for Christian work overseas. Charles Leber reviews the 
past decade and forecasts, 


i 8 rer 


Hermann Morse stands astride the threshold between yesterday 
and tomorrow and talks about some of the surprising developments in 
National Missions work 


Looking Backward and Forward ........... 17 


A minister or fulltime worker isn’t serving the church. for riches and 
glory. But he deserves some measure of economic security. This, 
Donald Hibbard says, is 


Our Continuing Responsibility..............19 


If the next decade is to be what we hope and pray for, we urgently 
need more new leadership in all of our churches. Claude Conley surveys 
this kev challenge in 
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John Peters sets his sights on the next decade and focuses on some 
of the jobs we Presbyterians intend to do starting next vear when we 
enter the 


Road to the Future..... ts Kuss kORRA 
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FACTS: tHE GROWTH DECADES 


Our Progress 
Through The Postwar Years 


1" is probably true to say that the last 
decade in the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. has been its best. Most of us 
can only really compare this period with 
one or two of the twenty-five decades 
which have preceded it. 

My generation of ministers was or- 
dained in the midst of controversy—bit- 
ter, vindictive, un-Christian controversy. 
Men who should have been working to- 
gether worked against each other. In- 
stead of exhibiting love, they under- 
mined confidences in fellow ministers 
and church. It was a painful decade. 

In the next decade dogmatism was 
replaced by uncertainty, Controversy 
and the disillusionment of the defeat in 
two great moral crusades—the idea of 
the outlawing of war, and prohibition— 
followed by the impact of a financial de- 
pression and the shallow nature of a 
popular liberalism, all took their toll. 
Like men who shout loudly when frus- 
trated and uncertain, the church pro- 
claimed it had the answer; but its ac- 
tions did not support the claim, It was a 
discouraging decade. 

Compared with these two, and per- 
haps many more, the last decade has 
been the best. The statistics proclaim it: 
a membership record of 2.736.241, with 
the net gain in each of the last four vears 
exceeding the previous vear; a giving 
record of over $100,000,000 in a single 
year; a benevolence record increased 
over $10,000,000 in a decade, with over 
a fourth of that in the last year. More 
gratifying, with less temptation to pride, 
is the record of 2,463 ministerial candi- 
dates, a thousand more than ten years 
ago. With church membership up 23 
per cent, church-school enrollment has 
increased 44 per cent; and 552 new 
churches have been organized, The new 
Faith and Life curriculum was pub- 
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lished. The phenomenon of religious 
communication, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
which carries the church’s story to al- 
most a million families, was begun. This 
has been a healthy decade. 

When our church is truly convinced 
of something, it acts. It has been con- 
vinced of some things in this last decade. 
Carefully our church has re-examined 
its own nature and its mission. This has 
resulted in changes in program empha- 
sis, structural considerations, and plan- 
ning. 

Dr. John Mackay has characterized 
this period as one of the greatest unity 
of spirit the church has known. It is not 
merely that there is an absence of con- 
troversy, There is a dynamic unity born 
of a concept of the church as an organ- 
ism. It is a living community in which 
we truly belong to one another. When 
the participants in this fellowship came 
to trust and work with others and de- 
pend upon one another, the church was 
in harmony with its true nature. It there- 
fore has enjoyed record achievement. It 
has been a good decade. 

Our church has become convinced 
that we are but a part of that larger 
church which is the body of Christ. We 
have therefore been moving into whole- 
hearted participation in the ecumenical 
movement, and are furnishing our share 
of our ablest leadership and generous 
support. We have reaped the benefit of 
enlarged vision, more effective action, 
and greater general strength. 

Our church has become convinced 
that the implications of our message 
must be faced in the practical life of 
persons and communities. In this last 
decade we have been disturbed by our 
own message. 

In our world-wide work this has led 
to a complete reappraisal of our rela- 





by Glenn W. Moore 


Secretary of the General Cow 


tionships with churches in other land 





of methods of missionary endeavor, alls Jed it | 
even of basic concepts of our progr co-ord 
In our teaching programs we have rel ning. 

olutionized our whole curriculum @§portanc 
materials and method. This successfi\ndatior 
accomplishment is one of the landmaiiil the Co 
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In political life we found it impossib 
to remain silent when the foundations 
freedom were threatened. We join 
others in insisting that our governme 
not name an ambassador to the seat 
authority of the Roman Catholic Chur 
no matter what sophistry was used 
describe it as a civil body. We raised 
voice in protest when in some countti 
religious freedom was denied. A Le 
to Presbyterians, published when fret 
dom of thought in our land was serious 
threatened, caused editorial comme 
nationwide, and is listed as a docu 
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worthy of remembrance in the alman@nsiderat 
of liberty. As this | 

There have been many important ijftter pre 
ternal matters. Continued segregation @far-old | 
racial groupings in judicatory stru his histor 
and program and administrative orgaggpn of firn 
ization, and discriminatory practices @jpentative 


local congregations have brought uneagggtween | 
consciences and effective action towated unity 
greater consistency of word and deed.@™pon adeq 
concept of total church strategy, compedership 
trasted with congregational inde ; and 


ereign 
§ destiny 
The las 
the be 
eshold 
hited wit 
tion, we 


larged « 


ence, has reversed the tendency! 
abandon the city for the more promisi 
and comfortable suburb. A newly 
ganized men’s movement has mov 
many competent men to active particip 
tion in the church’s work. The prop 
place of the presbytery in responsil 
supervision of the church’s program # 


strategy has been partially recovered. HiePer cor 
has been a virile decade. ective | 
The church’s realization of its na derstan 

: ility an 
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lan 
sled it in this decade to attempt bet- 
co-ordination and more adequate 
bnning. A renewed conviction of the 
portance of colleges and Westminster 
undation programs, the development 
the Council on Theological Educa- 
n, the attempt to match the church 
th population growth and mobility, a 
ing concern for the training of church 
cers and communicants, and concern 
the adequacy of care for the church’s 
ired servants are a portion of the re- 
its. The establishment of procedure 
longer-range planning, the inaugu- 
ion of the Foundation of the Presby- 
ian Church in the U.S.A., the new 
erpretation of the office of secretary 
the General Council, and the new 
nevolence program are all evidences 
a desire for a proper administrative 
rdination and longer-range program 
nsideration. 
As this decade closed, we were much 
tter prepared to appreciate our 250- 
ar-old heritage in the New World. 
is history brings into review our tradi- 
uugpn of firm theological foundations; rep- 
sentative government with a balance 
tween decentralization of authority 
d unity of the whole; an insistence 
bon adequate education and training of 
adership; an orderly exercise of free- 
m; and the conviction that God is the 
ereign of man, of his history, and of 
destiny. 

The last decade may have been one 
the best. But we are now on the 
reshold of another. And _ probably 
hited with another church of fine tra- 
tion, we are expectantly entering an 
larged experience which will call for 
reper commitment, greater unity, more 
ective planning, and an even better 
derstanding of our Christian respon- 
vility and opportunity. 
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1946 —1956 
The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


® Increased net membership more than 23%. 
® Almost doubled church-school enrollment. 
™ Founded more than 550 new congregations. 


® Raised $25,000,000 Restoration Fund and 
$12,000,000 Building) Fund. 


® Published first modern Sunday-school cur- 
riculum. 


™ Formed the Council on Theological Education. 


® Organized National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. 


™ Made 171% increase in total giving; 193% 
increase in giving to world-wide church pro- 
gram. 


™ Set new evangelism records through New Life 
Movement. 


® Created the Presbyterian Foundation. 


® Approved ordination of women to the ministry. 
® Began what is now world’s most widely circu- 
lated Protestant journal. 
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FACTS, presByTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A. 


The Postwar Record 
GENERAL STATISTICS—1955 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


TOTAL CONSTITUENCY 


(estimated) 
MEMBERSHIP 


Goal by 1958—3,000,000 
Gains 
Profession and reaffirmation 
Certificate 
Restored 
Losses 
ION sciniaiiiidcteiiiintaiedlidiniepianieion 95,284 
71,381 
29,572 


145,155 
..111,976 
b catiilesiiintasttadntinementaientedan 16,527 


Suspended 
Deceased 

Net gain neat 
Largest for one year in church’s history 


SYNODS —_ 
36 synods are located in the United States 
and 2 in French Cameroun in Africa and 1 
in Spanish Guinea. 


PRESBYTERIES bass 
Including the following fifteen presbyteries 


4,600,000 


2,736,241 


outside continental United States: ten presby- 
teries in the Synods of Bassa (3) and Cam- 
eroun and East Cameroun (7) in Africa, and 
the Presbyteries of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Chile, 
Alaska and Yukon. 


CHURCHES .. 
MINISTERS 


165 more than in 1954 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY 
More than double the number in 1940 


CHURCH OFFICERS 
Elders 
Deacons 
Trustees (Estimated) 


CHURCH-SCHOOL PUPILS AND 
TEACHERS ; ; 
Increase in church-school enroliment....43,424 


INFANT BAPTISMS 

COMMISSIONERS TO 168TH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 
The first General Assembly was held in 1789— 
the same year George Washington was elected 
President. 
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IATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRESBYTERIAN 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 

Membership 550,000 
Organizations 7,550 


ATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
Membership 400,000 
Chapters ...... 2,516 


HAPLAINS (on active duty during 1955) 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Veteran’s Administration 
Total 


On duty overseas 


NATIONAL BUILDING FUNDS CAMPAIGN 
Goal $12,000,000 
Pledges as of April 30, 1956 12,000,083 
Pledges paid as of April 30, 1956 10,205,111 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Every-Home Plan churches (as of October 1) 
Total paid subscriptions (as of October 1) 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Member churches (denominations) 
Number of countries 
Number of member churches 
(denominations) in the U.S.A. 
The World Council of Churches was constituted 
at Amsterdam, The Netherlands, in 1948. 


WORLD PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE 
Autonomous member churches ” 66 
Constituency of member churches 40,000,000 
The World Alliance, oldest global association 
of churches, was organized in London, Eng- 
land, in 1875. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Constituent communions 30 
Churches in constituent communions 143,932 
Membership of constituent communions 35,874,601 
Number of pastors having charges 119,066 
The National Council was established at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on November 29, 1950. 


SALES OF REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION, HOLY BIBLE 
New Testament (published, 1947) 


4,004,013 
2,761,296 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Volumes of Holy Scriptures distributed in 
the past 140 years 
Languages and dialects in which Scriptures 
have been translated 1,092 


466,000,000 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Radio and television programs produced 
Ministers and lay leaders trained 1,259 


over 500 


All statistics in this issue are as of December 31, 1955, 
unless otherwise stated. 
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FACTS: tHE PosTWAR RECORD 


Our Evangelistic Index 
BAPTISM (adult) NEW MEMBERS 


(Profession and reaffirmation 
of faith) t 


150,000 





140,000 





130,000 








120,000 








110,000 


100,000 








1955 STATISTICS OF GIVING 


Current receipts 
Congregational $101,912,.310 
Special $7,690,127 
Other 1,547,687 
Total Current Receipts vesssevesussnsecenuasee Mid, LOO, 124 
General Assembly Benevolences 
Congregations . $ 16,351,017 
Women’s Organizations 3.603.413 
Other 2.904.435 
Total G.A. Benevolences ... $ 22,858,865 
Synod, Presbytery, & Local Benevolences 6,793,597 


Grand Total $180.802.586 
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Our Stewardship Index Min 
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FACTS: curistiAN EDUCATION 


It Was Only Yesterday 


by Paul Calvin Payne 


General Secretary, Board of Christian Education 


1946 Pres- 


I is hard to realize that in 
still 


byterian church schools were 
using the old-fashioned materials printed 
in cheap paper quarterlies. 

At that time there was general alarm 
over the fact that while population was 
going up, church-school attendance was 
going down. There had been in the vears 
previous a series of interdenominational 
“crusades” to right this picture (a cru- 
sade being a barrage of thundering pro- 
nouncements followed by a few scat- 
tered showers of leaflets), but the situa- 
tion continued to grow worse. 

That year the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation announced the “new curriculum.’ 
There followed the two most tense years 
in the history of the Board. One of the 
largest printing firms in the world in- 
stalled an additional color press to pro- 
duce the millions of four-color books 
this curriculum was to use. 

Every dime in the Board’s reserves 


Was invested. By 1948 arrangements had 
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been made to mortgage the Witherspoon 
Building in order to pay salaries; and 
the General Assembly had been warned 
that if the venture failed, there wouldn't 
be any Board of Christian 
The Board faced the nightmare of bank- 
and disgrace—over against the 
promise of the 
teaching ministry of the church. 

That vear, after a breathless June and 
July, it became clear that the church had 
accepted the curriculum, Twenty per 
cent more materials were ordered than 


Education. 


ruptcy 


brightest dav in the 


had been contracted for, and this in the 
midst of a national paper shortage, 
That vear the tide of church-school 
decline in our church turned, and the 
index has been moving up ever since. 
Meanwhile, on the social front, the 
Institute of Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions completed its research, published 
its findings, and then followed the most 
program of 


vigorous pronouncements 


and action looking toward racial justice 


that the church had ever launched. 

An English scholar has said. “Amer- 
ica is no longer known as the land of 
skyscrapers; it is the land of campuses. 
Every youngster who shows any sign of 
leadership is sure, sooner or later, to 
show up on a college campus, Even the 
labor unions are sending their leaders to 
college.” In 1949 a leader in the Cali- 
fornia teamsters’ union received his 
bachelor’s degree at our own Wavnes- 
burg College. A few vears later, on read 
ing the findings of the Board’s Survey 
Committee on Colleges, Milton Ejisen- 
hower, new president of Johns Hopkins, 
declared that if the independent col- 
leges ceased to function, higher educa- 
tion the 
become the tool of the politicians 


throughout nation would 

As a result of this survey, support for 
colleges was multiplied eightfold, A sim- 
ilar study of the Christian program on 
university campuses stepped up this 
work, and the number of Westminster 
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FACTS: Su 


Foundations increased from ninety-six 
to 138. 

In 1950 eighty-seven church-school 
teachers were brought to Atlantic City 
to criticize the new curriculum, They 
came from all over the nation, from all 
kinds of churches. Some had never been 
east of Chicago before. They were 
brought at the expense of the Publication 
Division. Subdivided into age groups, 
they made a page-by-page criticism of 
everything that had been printed as cur- 
riculum. Every moot question, including 
“Should the Board continue to 
publish a home magazine for each age 


even, 


group?” was raised and answered by that 
group. The result was a universal re- 
action from the church that the second 
three-year cycle -was better than the 
first. 

This curriculum has continued to be 
subject to constant study and revision. 
Criticisms from the 
gladly received and used. Today 6,055 
churches, representing some 90 per cent 


users have been 


of total church-school enrollment, are 
using the Faith and Life curriculum. In 
addition some 2,000 non-Presbyterian 
churches are using it. Translations have 
appeared in nine languages and are 


being used in twenty-four foreign coun- 
tries, plus Alaska and Canada. 

The executive vice-president of R. R. 
Donnelly & Sons Company, which prints 
our curriculum as well as editions of 
Time and Life; the Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward catalogues; and nu- 
merous other items, recently told the 
general secretary of this Board: “That 
venture of vours in 1948, when you or- 
ganized a volunteer force of 2,000 
people to sell a totally new teaching 
program and teach 5,000 churches how 
to use it in a few short weeks, is the 
greatest sales venture I ever saw in my 
life.” 

Out of this practical demonstration of 
the possibilities of using volunteer 
leaders to teach other leaders grew the 
Leadership Training Program, which 
last summer brought more than 10,000 
to summer leadership schools, and more 
than 29,000 during the year to other 
training experiences. People’s 
Summer Projects enrolled more than 
45,000 in 1956 as compared with 26,000 
in 1946. 

Westminster Press has increased the 


Young 


titles of its publications to 392, more 
than seven times as many as in 1946. 
Since that date 75 of our books have 
been Religious Book Club selections and 
our Press has become one of the largest 


Christian Education in 1955 


Statistics in higher education indicate a challenging mission: 


Presbyterian Church-related colleges 


Enrollment in Presbyterian colleges 
3,000 more than in 1954 


population. By 1965 it will be 400,000. 


Campuses having Presbyterian student work 

Service loans to students preparing for church vocations 
Churches using Christian Faith and Life Curriculum 
Presbyterian U.S.A. churches using it 


Faith and Life Curriculum. 


Churches in 40 denominations using curriculum 


sion fields. 


high: 


Attendance at Synod L. T. Schools 


poke 41 

29,139 

College students in the U.S.A. stating Presbyterian preference 250,000 
This represents one out of ten college students, while only one 
out of 63 persons states a Presbyterian preference in the total 

138 

518 

7,949 

5,843 
73 per cent of all Presbyterian churches are now using Christian 

1,871 
(Plus 235 churches in 24 other countries using 9 translations into 
foreign languages.) The Curriculum is sent to all Foreign Mis- 
Attendance at Leadership Training Schools reached another new 

ee eS 5 
aekas 1,723 


Attendance at 5 Regional L. T. Schools 

































and most influential Protestant publ 
ing houses in the world. 


What's ahead? 

1. Improvement. Your Board’s 
word is, “There is a better way of ¢ 
everything than the way we are doi 
now.” 

2. Expansion. The vast flood of 
ulation increase that is swamping 
public schools is also pressing on 
churches and washing the camp 
our colleges and universities. This me 
support for work in higher edue 
must be more than doubled in theg 
five vears. 

The National Church Officer Trai 
Program, to be launched with se 
five seminars in 1957, will be ae 
panied by a stepped-up program 
signed to give the church a great su 
of volunteer lay workers with pm 
sional competence. 

Ghost Ranch, our new gift in 
Mexico, is to be operated as a 
round training center, bringing 
branch operation of the Board intod 
contact with the Southwest. 

3. In-service training for young 
tors. Twenty-seven ministers, 
years out of seminary, were given] 
days of refresher courses and se 
on parish problems at McCormick 
nary last June. In 1957 there are t@ 
four of these schools, and it is plat 
that in the near future such training 
be made available to every pastor it 
church as he completes his third 

4. Stress on social education and 
tion. This emphasis is to become not 
specialized function but an integral pi 
of the entire teaching program. 
measure of the vitality of the chureh 
its impact on the human situation. 
first thing totalitarian governments cu 
is the social ministry of the church 
Christ. It is their most deadly foe. 

Social action, missionary commitmel 
and evangelism are not options which 
Christian may elect or reject; they 4 
basic to every Christian’s commitm 
to Him who said, “Why call ye! 
Lord, Lord and do not the things th 
I say.” 

In conclusion I wish to thank my! 
loved church with all my heart for hi 
ing entrusted me with the guiding of 
teaching program for the past sevent 
vears. There have been bold ventw 
which never could*have succeeded lt 
there not been equally bold supp# 
This is a magnificent church, and hew 
is chosen to continue this work will # 
that he is undertaking it just as thea 
tain is rising on the brightest moment 
the church’s life. 
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FACTS: MISSION OVERSEAS 


Tomorrow Is Bright 


by Charles Tudor Leber 


General Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions 


ALL through the Second World War 
we were hoping, planning, and 
praying for the tomorrow of peace. Un- 
ortunately the immediate postwar years 
We see now as our yesterdays of frustra- 
tion and fear, Almost everyone thought 
he end of the war would mean the be- 
sinning of a great and unprecedented 
vorld-wide advance in the Christian mis- 
‘ion. A large and faithful company re- 
ponded generously to raise the Restora- 
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tion Fund. Postwar deputations surveyed 
the fields to help build for the future. 
Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, 
and Africa became gateways through 
which might have been poured a tre- 
mendous force of evangelism. There was 
an increase in personnel and funds, but 
it was far, far less than the situation de- 
manded. 

The church had moved too slowly and 
too late. China fell. Nationalism revived. 


Korea was assaulted. Islam became 
violently missionary, In large numbers 
disillusioned students in Europe and 
Asia called back nihilism. The laboring 
people of the world, with few excep- 
tions, walked down the street and passed 
the churches. Syncretism broadened its 
scope, Secularism became a priority. The 
cult of isolationism, wrapped in the cloak 
of security, stalked noisily through the 
U.S.A. The church wavered too long in 
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MISSION 
OVERSEAS 


FACTS: 


conference, consultation, and self-inter- 
est. Christians made a sincere effort in 
compassion. But»the release of redemp- 
tion, which might have become a great 
river of salvation, flowed forth as it had 
before as a relatively small stream of 
mission. 

Nevertheless, that stream, by God's 
grace and power, has moved steadily. 
Leadership has been trained. Evangel- 
ism has enlarged the church and per- 
meated the community. The ecumenical 
concept of missions has taken form. The 
imperative relevance of the gospel to all 
of life has beeri understood anew. 

The establishment of the International 
Christian University near Tokyo has 
strengthened the standards of Christian 
education not only in Japan but in all 
of Asia. A new program of industrial 
evangelism in Japan is influential in 
many other lands of the East. Christian 


schools and colleges have been strength- 
ened. In many areas, however, their 
domination by autocratic governments 
and religions has caused the Christian 
mission to develop a noninstitutional, 
off-campus approach to students. This 
has proved to be significant in Thailand 
and Iran. 

The spirit of Asia and Africa, as ex- 
pressed in the Bandung Conference, has 
told the world that the peoples of these 
continents are, for the most part, willing 
to cooperate with, but not to be con- 
trolled by the West. This is a great fact 
and a sound hope of the age in which 
we live. The rise of this spirit is reflected 
in the Christian mission. In world church 
conferences as in national churches, we 
have come to expect the deeper insights 
from what we have called “younger 
church” life. Mission organizations of 
the West are merging into the frame- 
work, life, and work of the “younger” 
churches. Missionaries become fraternal 
workers in the national churches and 
serve under their direction in the Philip- 
pines, Japan, and India. Additional co- 
operative ventures will begin soon. The 
national churches will ask for more per- 


Ecumenical Mission in 1955 


Countries in which Board serves 


Missionaries and fraternal workers.........................cccssssecescceeeeeee 


Special term and affiliated 
Field representatives and wives 
Services Maintained 


Many of these services are shared with the younger churches, 


and with cooperating missions. 
Church Work 

Ordained ministers 

Cengregations 

Unorganized churches 

Communicant members 

Christian community 


Contributions by Christian community for church work... 


3,203 
5,302 
4,005 
583,878 
1,425,258 
$4,303,631 


Educational institutions with which we are cooperating 


Universities and colleges 
Primary and secondary schools 
Total enrollment 

Medical 
Hospitals 
Dispensaries and clinics 
Total cases treated 


44 
640 
182,394 


46 
114 
695,669 


European refugees brought to U.S. by Presbyterian Committee 


on Resettlement Services 


sonnel and funds from the Weg 
the national churches will join in 
ing personnel to other lands, ing 
the U.S.A. This is the ecumenical 
sion, a “togetherness”; wherever ( 
is, there is the base of mission- 
uttermost parts of the earth. This 
cept has brought about the regio 
rection of mission with many ch 
working together (and with 
from the West, as long as they ar 
tinued). The outstanding exampk 
far of this development are the form 
of the Asia Council on Ecumenical 
sion and (though at present limik 
the Presbyterian churches) the § 
mission of Presbyterian Church 
Latin America. 

Unity and mission are becoming 
in mission, Not only is this true int 
nominationally, but internationally 
functionally as well. 

The emphasis upon quantity isd 
ing to quality. The limitations in 
sonnel and funds and the lack of ey 
sion because of political and relig 
barriers have brought about a 
thinking of mission which demand 
we give our best even if we are not 
to give our ail. 

Tomorrow is bright. The World( 
sultation of our Presbyterian Churd 
Lake Mohonk in April (see P.L., Ju 
in which representatives from sever 
nations and areas shared, revealed 
more light than darkness; far more} 
than despair; far more thinking | 
emotion; far more planning than 
fusion; far more boldness than fea 
ness; far more fellowship than disu 
far more honesty than wishful think 
far more faith and prayer and ce 
than idle or unreliable words. The 
is not only bright; it promises to be 
citing in its achievements, as the wot 
God’s Spirit always is, “above all 
we ask or think.” 

Some things about tomorrow 
fairly certain: more and deeper unity 
closer cooperation between churches 
missions and churches and chur 
more exacting, longer, and higher # 
ing of national leadership and mist 
ary and _ fraternal-worker persott 
Christendom’s ecumenical] persot 
both new and old; bolder pioneeritt 
evangelism, in method and fund 
among all strata and areas of pet 
more realism, clarity, drama, and ¢ 
mitment in interpreting to all & 
of people everywhere what Jesus ™ 
when he said, “Go ye into all the w 
and preach the gospel.” For Jesus 
is the same, yesterday, today, and 
morrow. 
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One of 


churches built 


new 


the help of National Mis- 
sions funds is the Lincoln 
Park Presbyterian Church, 
in suburban Detroit, Mich. 


FACTS: NATIONAL 


MISSIONS 


Looking Backward and Forward 


ORLD War II seems very remote. 

Crowded years go rapidly but are 
long in retrospect. Few decades ever 
saw so many familiar things change or 
so many unfamiliar things become fa- 
miliar. The breadth and depth as well 
as the speed of change have been breath- 
taking. Much of it could not have been 
foreseen, and no aspect of life has been 
unaffected. 

Part of this is plainly visible: a con- 
stant parade of people moving; tens of 
millions living where they didn’t live be- 
fore; cities rising out of bean patches 
and cornfields; new machines and gadg- 
ets invented for every conceivable use 
-to do more work with less effort; to 
banish isolation and conquer space and 
time; to make life easier, faster, more 
uncertain. What were luxuries are now 
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the hundreds of 
with 






staples. People live longer, marry 
vounger, have more children, but are 
more likely to be divorced. Physical dis- 
ease is being mastered while mental 
disease increases. There are changes, too, 
in ideas and attitudes, in ideals and 
standards, in hopes and fears. Church 
membership grows, but so do delin- 
quency and crime, The standard of liv- 
ing improves, but one is not so sure 
about the quality of life. 

Such changes have affected every- 
thing that National Missions does. A 
first obvious necessity of the postwar 
years was a stronger evangelistic em- 
phasis, the answer to which was the 
New Life Movement. In ten years nearly 
1,200,000 new members were received 
by the church, A net membership gain 
of 26 per cent exceeded the rate of popu- 











by Hermann N. Morse 


General Secretary, Board of National Missions 


lation growth. 

A closely related need was for an 
active program of new church develop- 
ment. It early became that 
much of the future strength of the 
church depended on the adequacy of 


obvious 


its response to the new challenge of 
population growth and movement, After 
a slow start during the war vears, this 
program has steadily gained headway. 
Beginning in 1945 with thirtv-one new 
churches, the average for the next five 
years was forty-five, and for the last 
five years sixty-two, or a total of 532 
for the decade. All the available re- 
sources of the Board plus the receipts 
from the Building Funds Campaign were 
made available for this construction. 
Circumstances have called for new 
services and emphases of many other 








FACTS: NATIONAL 


MISSIONS 


sorts. To extend the outreach of the 
church, the Board has developed a min- 
istry-at-large to groups outside the 
normal fellowship of the church; an ex- 
panded program of religious broadcast- 
ing; mobile ministries for transient and 
scattered people; and extension services 
from schools, hospitals, and other mis- 
sion institutions. To adapt missionary 
service to special needs, new measures 
have included the Institute of Industrial 
Relations to provide training for min- 
istry in industrial communities; coopera- 
tion with institutional chaplains; min- 
istry to servicemen in civilian commu- 
nities; organization of rural larger par- 
ishes; experimental projects in inner 
cities; and increased emphasis on Chris- 
tian social service and on racial integra- 
tion in all situations. For added techni- 
cal service the Board has expanded its 


facilities in survey and research, in pro- 
gram planning and the formulation of 
over-all strategy, and in the conduct of 
local financial campaigns. 

There are time-honored ministries 
that are still valid, though changed in 
setting and often in method. In these 
fast-moving times we have continued to 
live and work in the old house at the 
same time that we rebuilt it. 


A look ahead 

“Prophecy,” remarked one of George 
Eliot’s characters, “is the most gratui- 
tous form of error.” Since no one fore- 
saw what the past decade would be like, 
there is no reason to feel too confident 
about the one ahead. We can describe 
what we see and prepare to be sur- 
prised. 

The experts anticipate continuance of 
the present high rate of population 
growth. An estimated increase of 
around twenty-five million by 1965 and 
of fifty to fifty-five million by 1975 seems 
reasonable by present trends. It may be 
assumed that much of this increase will 
be found in our burgeoning suburbs and 


National Missions in 1955- 





Missionaries 
U.S.A. 2,269 
Alaska 94 
West Indies 402 
Total 2,765 
Including 1,364 ordained ministers, 539 teachers, 398 com- 
munity workers, 35 nurses, 15 doctors, 11 chaplains, 87 Sun- 
day-school missionaries, 30 evangelists, 33 students in service, 
7 colporteurs, 12 other itinerant missionaries, 3 radio broad- 
casters. 
Projects 
U.S.A. 3,132 
Alaska 131 
West Indies 384 
Total 3,647 
Including 133 community centers, 2 homes, and a radio station. 
Languages and dialects spoken by missionaries 49 
New churches provided aid in building during the past five years 328 
Other churches aided in building during the past five years 421 
Enrollment in 37 day schools, 14 boarding schools, 4 training 
schools and seminaries 8,811 
Patients treated in 4 hospitals and 20 dispensaries and clinics 66,705 
Miles traveled by 67 Sunday-school missionaries .............. 1,306,676 
Number of families visited .... ...................0.:.c.ccc::cccceeeseereeeees 50,461 



























































adjacent areas, This will demand 
homes; more schools; more hosp 
more roads; in fact, more of about 
thing, including churches. A reg 
study of the number of new P A 
terian churches that will be neg 
within twenty years indicates the 
mum number as between 1,150 
1,400. According to present experi 
this would require close to $90,006, 
of National Missions funds. But in 
matter there is no standing still, 
either go forward or we go back. 

Of course, life would be relat a 
simple if its only problems were q " * 
tative. But we can’t have growth =. 
out change. There will be a heavy . 
tinuing accent upon mobility and \ 
tural intermingling which may bey 
pected to modify the social cha 
of every area. The old-type stable, 
class community is passing, The tvpg 
church that was its reflection must 
pass. The church of the future must 
ister to a moving, racially mi 
stream. It must be an inclusive ch 
serving the community around it, 
ever may come or go. For a ministry 
the population as a whole, ew 
church must be a part of the miss 
enterprise. This requires a__ strateg 
which views each area in its entirely 

Our most demanding need is for 
broader and deeper view of the missi 
of the church. This has many facets. 0 
evangelism, at the same time that 
challenges the materialistic secularis 
of the world, must bring the chur 
itself to acceptance of a more fund 
mental stewardship; to a genuine z 
for an inclusive Christian fellowship; av 
to an intelligent eagerness to make tl 
gospel relevant in Christian service ' 
the multiform needs of this bewilder 
generation. 

There are, of course, a host of p 


ACT 


EN YE: 


tical problems, many of which mone mem 
will solve. More money will erect anjgelan (ir 
repair buildings, pay adequate salareqj@y the 
provide for necessary maintenance @ ally al 
operation and _ specialized services | hurche 
many sorts, But, more importantly, ™ 1946, th 
need a clearer awareness and a deepigyPproxir 
commitment. hey are 

Looking backward and forward, wagments w 
have no ground for complacence b# ade ago 







400,000 
ing 


plenty for gratitude and plenty for hopé 
We can’t see all that lies ahead, but" 
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can take this lesson* from the past. 4 / 
the midst of revolutionary change, of a kin 
church will prevail if, with the unchani self-suffi 
ing gospel in its heart, it is wise enoug and his 
in its own day to seek to know and@ Virtual]; 
what the Lord now requires of us thiggyears. I 
his Kingdom may advance. Servants 
Octose 
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AVERAGE RETIREMENT PENSIONS, 1946-1966 


: PENSIONS 


SOCIAL SECURITY $1,200 
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SECURITY 
$200 
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$2,000 


$1,500 


$1,000 


$500 


1966 
(est.) 


Our Continuing Responsibility 


by Donald L. Hibbard 


Executive Vice-President, Board of Pensions 


EN YEARS AGO there were about 11,000 
members in the Service Pension 
Plan (including pensioners), while to- 
ay there are almost 14,000 and vir- 
ally all of the active ministers serving 
thurches are now participating. In 
1946, the total assets of the Board were 
approximately $51,000,000, while today 
hey are over $90,000,000. Benefit pay- 
ments were $1,900,000 per year a dec- 
ade ago, and now they are over $2,- 
400,000 per year and rapidly increas- 
ing. 

All such statements show progress 
of a kind; but in terms of the economic 
self-sufficiency of the retired minister 
and his wife and widow, there has been 
Virtually no progress in the past ten 
years. In fact, the plight of these older 
servants of the church has become se- 
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rious. The minimum pension of $600 a 
year for a minister and his wife is still in 
existence, and so is the minimum pen- 
sion of $300 a year for a widow. These 
pensions were low even in the 30’s when 
many of the 2,000 ministers and 3,000 
widows now receiving these benefits 
were retired. With the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, these indi- 
viduals, now in their eighties, have had 
to obtain assistance from the govern- 
ment or from their children in order to 
meet even a subsistence budget. 

What is of major importance is that 
the church has a plan in operation 
which in time will provide adequate 
pensions for her servants. This program 
will care for all the younger ministers, 
and that fact permits the church to con- 
centrate its assistance on the group al- 


ready retired. In January, 1956, through 
the churches’ year-end contributions to 
General Assembly causes, the church 
gave an extra $327,000 for apportion- 
ment among the oldest and neediest 
pensioners. These extra funds were di- 
vided among 1,600 families—those who 
were age seventy-six and over and who 
were receiving very low pensions. These 
family units were the recipients of a 
supplemental pension grant amounting 
to 50 per cent of their normal pension. 
The letters of thankful appreciation 
showed what a blessing these gifts had 
been, and they revealed many stories of 
deprivation far beyond what the church 
as a whole will ever know. The increased 
amount of benevolence funds allocated 
to those on inadequate pensions ($900,- 
000 is budgeted in 1956) will provide 
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ACTUARIAL AND PROTECTION RESERVES FOR PENSIONS | 


Pensions Assets °46-'47: 


Pensions Assets °55 


FACTS: PENSIONS 


financial relief to many additional pen- 
sioners, but it will still leave many to 
exist on living standards far below what 
the church would wish for them. 

In the past ten years, the personnel of 
the Board has changed materially—most 
of its staff officers and virtually all of the 
Board members. From.a strict, insur- 
ance-company, business approach— 
which was necessary and of primary 
importance in the 40’s—there has devel- 
oped a broader view of the problems of 
the older person. And an intense inter- 
est has also developed in meeting each 
problem, not as a “case” but as a person 
who requires special assistance; often 
loving care and attention are found to 
be needed as much as financial aid. 


The next ten years 
The pension benefits of ministers who 
retire after January 1, 1957, will be 
much larger than they have been in the 


44,735,519 


past. This will be because they will have 
participated longer in the Service Pen- 
sion Plan and because they will have 
become eligible for Social Security ben- 
efits. For the first time in the history of 
the church, such ministers will receive 
pensions which will be adequate. Ten 
years from now these pension benefits 
will be considered satisfactory, if there 
is no serious inflation; and the monetary 
portion of the problem of older minis- 
ters will be well on the way to solution. 


During the next decade, the church’ 


will wish to solve some of the housing 
problems of its older ministers and their 
widows. Over 90 per cent of the retired 
leaders of our church and their widows 
will be able to care for themselves, but 
some will need modest-rental homes or 
apartments which should be made avail- 
able to them in about fifteen different 
locations across the United States. In 
addition to these small homes, there will 
be needed two fifty-guest congregate- 
type homes, two small community-cen- 
tered nursing homes, and one small 
“home for the forgetful.” The provision 
of such housing facilities is a recognition 


Board of Pensions in 1955 


Total Assets over 


Active members in the Sevvie Tisitess Plan 


Pension checks sent monthly 


Amount paid out in pension benefits in 1955 
Homes owned and operated by the Board 
Fynmere Home, Cooperstown, N.Y.; Harwood Heme, 


Sharon, Pa.; 
Home, Newburgh, Ind. 
Hospitals used by the Board 


Merriam Home, Newtown, N.J.; Thornton 


Desert Mission, Phoenix, Ariz.; ‘Minister's s Cottage, Albu- 
querque, N.M.; St. Barnabas Hospital, New York, N.Y. 
Children’s homes, hospitals, and homes for the aged with which 


the Board works 


that money will not solve all of the pr 
lems of the older years. In some; 
stances, a provision of a pension ink 
rather than money is needed—in 
words, sometimes only tender, 
care will properly satisfy the needs, 
As one looks ahead, there appeag 
other type of need which the ci 
can supply and which the minister a 
their families do not have at pre 
That addition is the protection 
the cost of major medical expense, 7 
Service Pension Plan, to which all mi 
isters belong, now provides pension 
efits for the minister and his 
death benefits, and a small total} 
permanent disability benefit. Thea 
imum disability benefit is $1,000 a 
and needs to be increased. This ¢ 
bility benefit, however, does not co 
situations where the wife or child 
require surgery, hospitalization, 
perhaps long periods of nursing a 
with total costs in some cases bei 
three to five times the minister’s ann 
salary. Such major expenses present 
financial catastrophe for a. minister : 
his wife, and the church should find 
way to meet this special need on an 
sured basis within the next ten years 
The next few years will see chang 
in the Pension Plan and in the scope 
services which the Board will be cal 
upon to provide, Of greatest immedi 
importance, however, will be the i 
crease of the income level for those ™ 
receiving inadequate pensions—a 
gram which the church has _ alre 
started and which many consider to 
a “first call” upon available funds. 
church must not fai] to meet the criti 
needs of its present older serv 
through channeling all of its fundsi 
programs for the future, but in Gé 
providence it is to be hoped that bh 
objectives can be met simultaneous 
Looking ahead, it would seem # 
better days will not be long postpone 
and surely within ten years, and J 


sibly five, the above programs will ha 


been adopted and effectively in acti 
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EDUCATION 


3,500 
Seminary 
Graduates 
1946-1956 


fh) 


}\ & 
300 
Directors 


Graduated 
1946-1956 


Needed 
by 
1966 


The Great Shortages—Ministers and Education Directors 





Needed: Leaders 


by Claude S. Conley, Chairman, Council on Theological Education 


: “horse and buggy” minister has 
gone forever, Particularly during the 
last ten years, his successor has become 
not only a preacher and pastor but a 
personal counselor, educator, organizer, 
administrator, and community leader. 
This extension of the minister's duties 
is a reHection of an expansion in the 
church’s mission. The post-World War 
II"decade has been marked by mate- 
tialism, selfishness, and irresponsibility 
on the one hand, and by higher spiritual 
aspirations on the other. So the church 
~and thus its professional leadership— 
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has been under obligation to find new 
ways of interpreting the Christian faith 
in contemporary terms, both to individ- 
uals and to groups. 

In turn, the nine theological semi- 
naries related to the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. have borne added _ responsibil- 
itv. They have continued, as in earlier 
decades, to produce ministers educated 
in and loyal to the faith. But during 
recent years, the seminaries have given 
more and more attention to the task of 
equipping their graduates to understand 
the problems of modern humanity—per- 


sonality crack-ups, family tensions, com- 
munity conflicts, international —strife— 
and to spell out Christianity’s answers. 
The seminaries, co-ordinated through 
the Presbyterian Council on Theological 
Education, making 
changes in their curricula in the light of 
today’s problems. 

Again, the postwar decade has been 
marked by accelerated population 
growth—and a consequent shortage of 
pastors. Presbyterian U.S.A. congrega- 
tions last vear numbered 8.603, many 
of them having multiple ministerial 


have and are 
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Theological Education in 1955 


Seminary Location 


Princeton, 
NJ. 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Chicago, 
il. 
Dubuque, 
Iowa 
Louisville, 
Kentucky 


PRINCETON 
WESTERN 
McCorm ICK 
DusuQuE 
LovumsvILLE 


Lincoln 
Univ., Pa. 
Charlotte, 
N.C. 
Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

San Anselmo, 
Calif. 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 
Jounson C. 
SMITH 


BLOOMFIELD 


San 
FRANCISCO 


TOTALS 


staffs; active numbered only 
about 6,000. Obviously, the increasing 
need for ministers cannot be met so 


long as the seminaries are able to pre- 


pastors 


pare only 400 candidates a year, the 
Thus, at the request of 
the Council on Theolegical Education, 


present rate 


the Board of Christian Education 
last vear began a detailed study as to 
the supply of pastors needed for the 
church's ministries. Results of the study, 
available this fall 


in the recruitment of pro- 


will mean greater ef- 
fectiveness 


ministers and larger efforts to 


spective 
I 


expand the seminaries’ facilities. Recom- 
mendations based on the survey will be 
presented to the 1957 General Assembly. 

The church also faces a pressing need 
for professional leaders other than pas- 
tors. During 1955 fewer than 800 such 
gaged full-time by Pres- 
“ hile 


pet ons Were eth 
byterian U.S.A. congregations 
vere needed. Directors 
, education are being trained 
in three of the nine church- 

inaries, but the number of 
leaders thus prepared an- 
-three last vear) continues 
nfully short of the demand. As 
p toward solution of the prob- 
council on Theological Educa- 
Presh 


Board of Christian Education 


thirt 


terian College Union, 


Established 


Total 
Enrollment 


488 


Year 


Faculty 


1812 47 


1827 15 


1829 87 


1852 9 


1853 


have set up suggested standards for 
seminaries and colleges offering a de- 
gree in Christian education, In addition, 
recruitment of professional leaders other 
than ministers has received attention in 
the Board of Christian Education sur- 
vey which will be reported to next year’s 
General Assembly. 


The next decade 

Even with little more than census fig- 
ures in one’s crystal ball, it is safe to 
predict that during the next decade. the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.—and its 
ministers and theological seminaries— 
will face a long list of problems. 

The population of the United States 
will continue to become, in the ten vears 
ahead, increasingly suburban. Commu- 
nities on the fringes of metropolises will 
attract more and more people, both from 
center-city areas and from the country. 
Presbyterians will have to develop new 
church facilities for these expanding sub- 
urbs. At the same time, they will have to 
work out adjustments in center-city and 
rural churches 

Within the last decade, three out of 
four persons in the United States have 
changed their place of residence at least 
once. Each year one fifth of all American 
families pack up and move—nearly a 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Road 


UCCEsS is a journey, not a destination, 

So we are reminded by the adve. 
tisement of a popular magazine, and » 
does the Presbyterian Church believ 
and plan. Under the conviction that from 
the time of the resurrection of Jesus th 
history of the world has been the history 
of the expansion of Christianity, th 
church gives its life, its talents, and its 
treasures to release the power of the 
gospel in the world, This, the Presbyte 
rian Church believes, is its “high cal: 
ing.” On this journey it has been 
launched, and man can see no end te 
the road ahead. But as it currently aé 
vances—as rapidly as any modern Prot 
estant communion and more rapidly than 
most—our Presbyterian Church outlines 
each year a more far-reaching program 
than the year before. 1957 is no excep- 
tion to this rule. This year will be the 
third in a planned Stewardship Advance 
designed to deepen the church’s under 
standing of its task, to challenge Chris 
tian living, and to release more resources 
into the world to make Christ king in the 
hearts of all men everywhere. 

The road to the future in 1957 will k 
characterized by the dynamic of trait- 
ing. In every area of work, new and bet 
ter training is projected. A carefull 
devised Church Officers’ Training pre 
gram to extend over three years will be 
launched in 1957. It is designed to aid 
our 170,000 elders, deacons, and trus 
tees in broadening their service to th 
church. 

The growing and popular Leadership 
Training Program now carried on ® 
some synods will be expanded and im 
proved, Christian Education field sere 
ice will be extended to yet wider area 
to help guide and train present and fe 
ture leaders. 

Because more and more leaders are 
being trained and need to be trained by 
our church-related colleges and ow 
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USAR ASSEMBLY BENEVOLENCES PROGRAM 


1d} to the Future 


relieve 
it from 
us the 


istory 


by John Thompson Peters 


Christian work on university campuses, 
the church’s 1957 program calls for an 
additional million dollars in support of 
this work. 

Theological seminaries—the training 
schools for our ministers, missionaries, 
and directors of Christian education— 
will be assisted with more resources to 
help pay more adequate salaries, enlarge 
libraries, and increase their facilities to 
handle larger student enrollments. 

Training will likewise be the watch- 
word for new missionaries and fraternal 
workers. Those who are called overseas 
in these days go at a time when the work 
isin many ways more difficult than ever 
before. Our Foreign Board’s Lake Mo- 
honk consultation echoed calls for 450 
new missionaries in the immediate fu- 
ture, and the need is for thoroughly 
consecrated and “especially well- 
trained” men and women. We 
make sure that this tremendous demand 
for overseas leadership will be answered 


must 


as soon as possible. 

The journey in 1957 will likewise re- 
veal the dynamic of building. There is 
no precedent for the amount of building 
our 8,600 churches are currently doing. 
During 1955 almost fiftv million dollars 
were thus spent, and 1956 bodes fair to 
surpass this. This building dynamic will 
dominate our benevolence program in 
1957. We shall help to build 100 new 
churches which are desperately needed. 
With the population of America increas- 
ing at the rate of three million annually, 
it is estimated that 30,000 new Protes- 
tant churches will be called for in the 
next decade. As the nation’s fifth largest 
church, we have a major responsibility 
in meeting this need. 

Construction will not be limited to 
these shores. Both of the church’s mis- 
sion Boards, with a long accumulation 
of building needs, are planning to catch 
up. The road will be impressive with its 
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Secretary of Stewardship and Promotion 


new and refurbished edifices. They will 
string from Havana to the Yukon; from 
Seoul to Sao Paulo; from Girardot to Ge- 
neva; from Harlem to Hiroshima. The 
program embraces schools and hospitals, 
churches and radio stations—all symbols 
of the church’s mission to teach, to heal, 
to evangelize. 

In 1957 the road to the future will 
sparkle with the dynamic of new life. 
The record number of infant baptisms, 
added to the record church-school en- 
rollment, is bringing the wave of the 
future in the front door of the church. 
In the year ahead there will be more 
voung people equipped with new train- 
ing for the new day in missions. Funds 
will be used to provide new personnel 
for church extension work at home and 
overseas. 

New life will be introduced to a score 
of inner city situations, resulting from 
the impetus of studies made by a special 
National Missions committee. And those 
who minister for the church on the back- 
roads and byroads of America will find 
new hope as the benevolence program 
helps them with one of their major 
concerns—adequate transportation. New 
life will also come in 1957 to those re- 
tired servants of the church living now 
on inadequate pensions. 

The road to the future is alive with 
signs of promise for a great new vear and 
a great new decade. But when a dy- 
namic church projects a dynamic pro- 


gram for a needy world, the church | 


must remember that there is a difference 
between projection and progress. 

The projection of our hopes as yet is 
but a dream, a bold new dream set forth 
by a church that understands that suc- 
cess is a journey on which the needs of 
men are embraced with the love of the 
Savior—a journey that moves ever closer 
to God. This is the road to the future for 
the Presbyterian Church, 








PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Your money in Presbyterian Annui- 
ties works “full time” for you. It 
works now to earn for you a good 
return as long as you live; and it also 
works for you and those you love, 
now and in the future, in the never 
ending work of the Church. 

Your money thus serves a purpose 
far above and beyond the ordinary 
business use—producing just as effec- 
tively for you now, but even more 
richly in the future for those who will 
gratefully remember your generosity. 

And you may purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity with proven security 
and safety, sure of a generous return 
paid with unfailing regularity as long 
as you live, for Presbyterian Annui- 
ties have a record of successful opera- 
tion for over 70 years. 

With so much to gain for yourself 
and others in Presbyterian Annuities, 
mail the attached coupon for com- 
plete details. 











ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 

Proven security—ne worry—no risk. 
» pon fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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FACTS: presBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A. GENERAL ASSEMBLY BENEVOLENCES PROGRAM 


Re 
1. Basic Program for 1957 ; 
National Missions ..$ 5,483,039 
Foreign Missions....... .. 4,604,475 
Christian Education. . .. 2,434,262 
Theological Education. . .. 635,556 
American Bible Society. ‘ 73,962 § 1, 
Pensions ; 165,000 
General Services & Programs* . eae 
National Council of Churches ate er 73,978 
World Council of Churches ere 53,205 


TOTAL BASIC BUDGET $15,040,776 T 





®*General Services & Programs consist of: 





General Council Budget 
Dept. of Stewardship & Promotion Field Service Commission wee 268,341 
Dept. of Radio & Television 76.915 Misc. Operating & Contingency ‘ “ 83,400 
Dept. of Public Relations National Council of Presbyterian Men 22,500 
Dept. of Finance & C.R.A. Underwriting PressyTerRtan Lire a 225,000 
$1,517,229 
Tl 
i 00 
2. Advance Program for 1957 
The receipts beyond $15,040,776 will be apportioned between advance capital needs and program needs until Wi 
$20,134,776 have been received. The specific items are: 
CAPITAL NEEDS te 
Foreign Missions sensidoiosiselvasinintr janie ds<< dan N: 
National Missions ........... saa jtabeals 1.200.000 on 


$2,700,000 of 
PROGRAM NEEDS le 


National Missions— 
New Church Development 


Loan Program eee F¢ 
Personnel , sa . 160,000 Na 
Christian Education— Fo 
Church Officers Training Program 54.000 Cl 
Presbyterian Share— Th 
World Council of Churches Head- Al 
quarters Building 40,000 Pe 
Pensions ( Relief ) Ba $ 900,000 Ge 
Personnel—National Missions 140,000 N 
Personnel—Foreign Missions 150.000 ve 
Theological Education Dee eters. 150.000 Ww 
Higher Education (2nd and 3rd steps ) ' 500,000 
$2,394,000 
TOTAL ADVANCE PROGRAM $5,094,000 " 
24 PresnyTeRtan Lire 





Further Advance Program Needs 


Receipts in excess of $20,134,776 to be applied to Further Advance Program 


Needs as follows: 





National Missions $2,137,500 | 
39 Foreign Missions 1,150,000 | 
5 Christian Education 1,375,687 
2 Theological Education 


6 Radio and Television 250,000 
28 Total Further Advance Program Needs $5,048,895 
9 GRAND TOTAL $25,183,661 








)5 A Christian Answer 
to the Pr f 
The 1955 Results: phagaledissenost 


a Troubled World 
io 20% ADVANCE 


~~ In this period of economic un- 
— certainty and international con- 

The church benevolence budget for 1955 was $18,000,000, comprised of $13,- flict, an American Bible Society 

000,000 for the basic budget and $5,000,000 for the advance program. Annuity Agreement comes as an 
answer to the prayers of most of 
us. For it offers a generous, guar- 
anteed income, plus tax savings, 
regardless of financial condi- 
tions. Your purchase of the an- 


A total of $16,350,955 was given by the churches in 1955. This compares 
til with 1954 receipts of $13,664,396, an increase of $2,686,559 or 19.66%, 


This increase provides for immediate use of more than $1,000,000 for cap- nuity helps combat the evils and 
ital expenditures in the church’s overseas program; more than $1,000,000 for hatreds of the world with the 
= National Missions building, including $500,000 for new church development: great power of the Holy Bible. 
pe over $300,000 for supplementing inadequate pensions; and the continuation ee a 
00 of the special priorities begun in 1954, which included increased aid to col- 


While enjoying this income se- 
curity, you help the Society 
bring the Scriptures to the 
peoples of the world. 


leges and special Foreign Missions projects. 


The following is the summary of receipts from churches compiled for 1955: 





0) FOR BASIC BUDGET FOR ADVANCE PROGRAMS Help meet this 
= ae hi id- ost 
0 National Missions Basic Priorities proton ed onan “on mt 
Foreign Missions 3,966,210 National Missions 998.000 financial security. poueus.reorenon 
” Christian Education 2,012,613 a Se = Send coupon below = 
Theological Education 494,356 Foreign Missions ............ 300,000 
American Bible Society .. 74,420 — , ~ 
" Densions ae 483.913 Christian Education 250,000 
- Tenseel Serulens ars AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Ai aul Capital Needs 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
X) a and Programs 1,064,574 National Missi 1.087.739 Please send me, without obligation, vour 
0) National Council NATIONAL NEISSIONS ............ yowese= booklet PLA-106, entitled “A Gift That 
ge anhoe a f QV - - or 7 Lives,” 
) "alps 71,133 Foreign Missions ............__ 1,087,739 ne 
orld Counci — 
M) of Churches 53.205 Inadequate Pensions ar 327,477 


” - Address__ 


X) TOTAL $13,000,000 TOTAL $ 3,350,955 
GRAND TOTAL $16,350,955 
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Communists Renew 
Drive on Churches 


This summer in 
countries—Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
—representatives of the world’s Protes- 
tant churches held unprecedented meet- 
Through formal sessions and 


two Iron Curtain 


ings. 


conversations, delegates renewed asso- 
ciations severed by nearly two decades 
of war and its tension-filled aftermath. 
Communist governments rolled out the 
red carpet to show: visitors from the 


West recent material achievements and 
a welcome display of hospitality. 

Last month, several Communist re- 
gimes demonstrated that although now 
they may be paying more attention to 
civilities, their basic doctrines are un- 
changed, and remain unalterably op- 
posed to Christianity. 

Otto Nuschke, deputy premier of East 
Germany and head of the church affairs 
office, said, “Christianity and Marxism 
different 
which there is no synthesis or any com- 


are two ideologies between 
promise.” He added, however, that in 


everyday life there are a number of 
points of contact. Dr. Nuschke made his 
statement in reply to a recent address 
of Pope Pius in which the Pontiff touched 
on “co-existence.” The Roman Church 
and the Communist system, said the 
Pope, cannot enjoy “honest co-existence” 
until the church can enjoy the freedom 
to live within the state “in conformity 
with her constitution and laws, caring 
for her faithful and freely preaching the 
message of Jesus Christ.” 

To this Dr. Nuschke replied, “If di- 
versionist activities are carried out 
against the state under the guise of re- 
ligion, the state acts in justified self- 
defense when it stamps out such at- 
demanded that 


church leaders in East Germany pledge 


tempts.” He further 
loyalty to the Communist government. 

At a meeting in Berlin, leaders of the 
Evangelical churches in the Soviet Zone 
declared antireligious policies in their 
portion of the divided nation are con- 
tinuing unabated. The conference voiced 
particular concern over a new directive 
ordering preliminary military training 
for college and high-school students 

A Communist party ideological mag- 
azine published in Peiping demanded 


26 


that better propaganda be prepared urg- 
ing the Chinese people to abandon re- 
ligious activities and embrace atheistic 
materialism. “Newspapers should make 
this propaganda a regular task; in the 
past not enough has been done,” said 
the Chinese journal. Meanwhile, Peiping 
radio reported the arrest of another 
group of Chinese Roman Catholic priests 
for “undermining the work of the gov- 
ernment.” Other reports told of a new 
drive against Islam in a province where 
most of the people are non-Chinese and 
Moslem. 


The Church in Egypt: 
More Restrictions 


Colonel Nasser’s regime last month 
issued two new regulations which fur- 
ther restricted Christians. 

Reports reaching Beirut, Lebanon, 
said the Egyptian government has 
banned all meetings for worship and 
prayer unless the services are held in 
government-licensed churches. More- 
Sunday sermons in Protestant 
churches must be approved before they 
are delivered. Pastors must present the 
topic of each sermon as well as the time 
and place of its delivery to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs for approval several 
days in advance. 

Numerous congregations which had 
been meeting in homes, rented apart- 
ments, or outdoors are affected by the 


over, 


new regulations. One mission in Cairo 
has been forced to close until a license 
can be obtained to build a church. 

Another newly announced restriction 
by the Egyptian government ordered 
consulates abroad to obtain approval 
from the Ministry of Education before 
granting an entry visa to a foreign teach- 
er. Hundreds of British, French, Italian, 
and American teachers who had returned 
home for summer vacations were being 
delayed in returning to their jobs at 
mission-operated schools because of this 
new ruling. And last month, when some 
re-entry visas were refused, it appeared 
that Egypt was seizing an opportunity 
to reduce the schools’ teaching person- 
nel, 

A prominent Anglican clergyman, 
Canon Max Warren, last month sought 
to explain these and other recent Egyp- 


tian actions in an editorial in the news- 
letter of the Church (of England) Mis- 
sionary Society, which he heads. Egypt, 
said Canon Warren, is trying to assume 
leadership in the Moslem revival move- 
ment. 

Canon Warren wrote: “Behind Colo- 
nel Nasser’s protestation of independ- 
ence lies all the emotional drive of the 
Arab renaissance of the last thirty years, 
And with this must be seen a widespread 
effort to promote a revival of Islam as 
a religious force which can unite the 
Muslim peoples of the world in a po- 
litical block able to negotiate from 
strength.” 

In his editorial, Canon Warren added: 
“We should try to understand what it 
means in the modern world to be a Mus- 
lim national and independent.” He sug- 
gested the Christian approach to such 
peoples “must be based on thorough and 
sympathetic understanding of how that 
world and those Muslims think and feel.” 


Discrimination: 
Voices in Protest 


In three states last month churchmen 
spoke out against various forms of racial 
discrimination. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of 
Los Angeles, delegates approved a reso- 
lution calling on “all Christians who are 
contemplating the sale of property” to 
see that people of minority races have a 
fair chance at it. The statement stressed 
that those selling property “see of first 
importance the need of minority families 
for equal housing.” 

In addition, the presbytery resolution 
asked “Presbyterian employers to take 
such steps as may be necessary to break 
the pattern of discrimination in employ- 
ment.” 

Across the country, in Matoaka, West 
Virginia, the elder in charge of a small 
Baptist church denied leaders of an antt- 
integration rally the use of the church 
for a meeting. A few days earlier the 
town’s Methodist pastor held a prayer 
service for peaceful school integration. 
Previously, he had been the target of 4 
thrown egg as he tried to keep a crowd 
from demonstrating against the admis 
sion of Negro pupils to Matoaka’s grade 
and high schools. 
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Some 2,000 delegates to the Worid 
Methodist Conference at Lake Juna- 
luska, North Carolina, closed their 
twelve-day meeting with a lengthy state- 
ment which included a plea for an end 
to discrimination. The delegates, repre- 
senting 18,000,000 Methodists in forty- 
four nations, emphasized the need for 
dedicated efforts toward “a human so- 
ciety in which discrimination based on 
race or color no longer exists.” In the 
“Message to the Churches” the delegates 
also stated that Methodists everywhere 
should “initiate, contend for, and foster 
within their own societies a genuine and 
all-inclusive fellowship.” The document 
said the conference, “composed of repre- 
sentatives from many national and ethnic 
groups united in fellowship in Christ” 
deplores “the embittered strife which 
bedevils human relations.” 


Connecticut Ministers 
Plan Safety Drive 


Connecticut clergymen are undertak- 
ing a campaign this month to bring home 
to their congregations that when we are 
in the driver’s seat, we are still our 
brother’s keeper (see P.L., July 21). The 
theme chosen for a series of sermons on 
auto safety is the fifth commandment: 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 

Sherburne Prescott, chairman of the 
Greenwich Safety Council, drafted the 
campaign which has received support 
of church leaders, the national and state 
safety councils, and Connecticut’s Gov- 
ernor Abraham Ribicoff. Outlining the 
plan to twenty-two clergymen, Mr. Pres- 
cott suggested they address “at least 
a word” to their congregations at every 
service, “associating your faith with the 
fifth commandment and the tragic and 
unnecessary toll of death on our high- 
ways,” 

The seventy-year-old broker suggest- 
ed as the campaign slogan: “Drive As 
Though God Were Sitting Beside You.” 

Mr. Prescott handed the clergymen 
copies of a “safety prayer” he had com- 
posed and said he would distribute it to 
the churches. 

The prayer reads: “Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, we humbly beseech 
thee to look down upon us and guide us 
safely on the highways today. Instill in 
us thy spirit of love and consideration 
for our fellowmen so that our actions 
may follow thy light and with thy help 
we may lessen the loss of life by acci- 
dent. We seek thy infinite understanding 
and mercy, Amen.” 
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Presbyterian Men 
Plan for Laymen’s Sunday 


For men in practically every Protes- 
tant church in the nation, October 21 
has. particular significance. It is Lay- 
men’s Sunday, a time for the men of each 
congregation to remind themselves of 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
church membership. 

This year the theme selected by the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
in cooperation with the National Coun- 
cil of Churches is taken from John 8:32: 
“The Truth Will Make You Free.” 

In hundreds of churches, men of the 
congregation will share the pulpit with 
their pastors to speak on this theme. 
The Presbyterian Church’s leading lay- 
man, Moderator David W. Proffitt, will 
participate on the television program, 
“Lamp unto My Feet,” which originates 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
from New York at 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. 
(EDT). 

Many Presbyterian churches have se- 
lected Laymen’s Sunday to receive a 
special offering for the church’s ministry 
to servicemen. Kenneth G. McGilvray, 
NCPM president, in urging support for 
the offering, last month pointed out that 
of the 7,000,000 servicemen and de- 
pendents in all branches of the armed 


forces, there are at any given time an 
estimated 75,000 Presbyterians. 

Officers of the NCPM last month an- 
nounced preliminary plans for the 1957 
series of area meetings. Nine years ago, 
when the organization was formed in 
Chicago, one hotel could hold all who 
wished to attend. As the popularity of 
the three-day meetings quickly grew, 
area meetings in other parts of the coun- 
try became imperative. The West Coast 
meeting was the first to be added, then 
one in New York. This year for the first 
time men from the Southwest will attend 
a new area meeting to be held in Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

The complete schedule is: February 
15-17, New York; February 22-24, San 
Francisco; March 1-3, Wichita; March 
15-17, Chicago. 

Some of those who will be attending 
the forthcoming meetings put in a prof- 
itable three days last month at the first 
interdenominational gathering of Chris- 
tian laymen. Some 3,300 men from 
thirty-three states met in Cleveland 
under the sponsorship of the United 
Church Men of the National Council of 
Churches. No business sessions were in- 
cluded on the program. The men spent 
most of their time discussing and hearing 
about church life from an interdenom- 
inational point of view. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER Ernest W. Bare, who as a boy at- RESEARCH CHEMIST at Dow Chemical, Luther F. Berhenke 


tended rural Presbyterian church in Michigan, doesn’t want has come to look forward to preaching assignments averag- 
country people to be deprived of a chance to worship. He ad- ing once a month. “The churches also need pastoral work 
mits sermon preparation is “hard work.” “All of us spend which we can’t provide.” Thus he welcomed the installation 
hours of research here in the library of First Church.” of the Reverend Paul Mueller as the congregations’ minister. 


NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT ‘The Pr acher s 


Following an evening meeting at the Beaverton church, the Reverend Paul-Mueller 
(right) chats with one of his laymen preachers, Richard C. Pendell, a printer. 
+ ee 
rr 

iy THE countryside within an hours 
drive of Midland, Michigan, there 

are three rural churches which have 

been adopted by a woman and six men 

as their own mission field. Included in 

the group are a housewife, a high-school 

teacher, a printer, and several scientists. 

On Sundays the part-time “missionaries” 

—all members of First Presbyterian 

Church of Midland—conduct services 

and preach in the Presbyterian churches 

at Wise, Beaverton, and Maple Ridge. 

Session records of these white frame 

churches repeat the story of many rural 

congregations the country over. Estab- 

lished fifty to seventy-five years age, 

each church once was large enough to 

support its own minister. Membership 

rolls reflect the loss in population as the 

family farms yielded to consolidated 

mechanized farming. One by one flour- 

ishing congregations dwindled to rem- 

nants no longer able to pay a_ pastor 

Traditionally, rural churches in this 

predicament have two choices: to close 

the shutters and lock the doors, or to 

share with a church nearby the salary 
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QUALITY CONTROL SUPERVISOR for Dow’s Midland 
plant, Maurice F. Loucks doubles as Sunday-school treasurer 
and part-time preacher. “We are on the edge of a mission 
field,” he says. “Preaching is a job that needs to be done; 
although not accomplished speakers, we’re glad to help.” 


Preaching Staff 
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PATENT DEPARTMENT MANAGER for Dow-Corning, Rob- 
ert F. Fleming teaches the men’s Bible class at Midland 
church in addition to preaching. Hesitant at first about 
speaking, he now feels at ease. He was one of four who gave 
this year’s Sunday-evening Lenten sermons at Midland. 





Text and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


Laymen in Midland, Michigan, enable a rural 


pastor to serve his far-flung parish 


for a pastor who would serve them both. 
Too many country churches, disheart- 
ened, have chosen the first course. The 
congregations at Wise, Beaverton, and 
Maple Ridge were determined to keep 
going, but a distance of some seventy 
miles between the churches farthest 
apart prevented their being served by 
one pastor. When the former pastor of 
the Midland church, the Reverend 
V. V. Nicholas, told his session of the 
rural congregations’ desperate plight, 
the laymen decided to become 
preachers themselves before they would 
permit the three churches to die. 

They began five years ago, alternating 
at the Maple Ridge church with supply 
ministers provided by the presbytery. 
Soon the neophyte preachers gained 
enough experience to assume complete 
responsibility for holding services at 
Maple Ridge. Richard C. Pendell, a 
printer in Midland, was one of the first 
to preach. Admitting his early uneasi- 
ness at confronting a congregation, Dick 
persisted until now he looks forward to 
the experience. Dick has helped “break 
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in” new men as the preaching schedule 
expanded to Wise and Beaverton. “Be- 
fore a new man is turned loose,” says 
Dick, “one of us takes him along for a 
few Sundays to read the Scripture and 
other parts of the service.” One of the 
best preachers, Dick adds, has proved 
to be Mrs. Donald R. Wilson, who at one 
time was a resident supply for a Congre- 
gational church, 

Everyone, Dick continues, spends 
hours preparing sermons. “I've torn 
up more than I've given,” he declares. 
“Often I've been up past midnight 
on Saturday night revising my sermon.” 
Dick, like the rest of the group, has 
purchased several reference books, but 
still pays frequent visits to the Midland 
church’s library. From the task of ser- 
mon preparation he has found an unex- 
pected benefit. “It’s given me the push 
I needed to make a systematic study of 
the Bible. Usually my wife and I read a 
chapter a night, and pull out the refer- 
ence books as we need them.” 

Although Midland’s roster of lay 
preachers was glad for the opportunity 


to keep the three churches open, the 
men knew they could not substitute for 
a pastor. Thus they welcomed the ar- 
rival a year ago June of the Reverend 
Paul Mueller, who had graduated sev- 
eral weeks previously from McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. Paul 
is the installed pastor at Wise, Beaver- 
ton, and Maple Ridge. But on Sundays 
he conducts worship services at only 
two of the churches; one of his “staff” of 
laymen from Midland is at the third. 

Paul realizes his own ministry would 
be impossible without the laymen and 
urges rural churches in similar cir- 
cumstances to consider a plan such as 
the one developed in central Michi- 
gan, He emphasizes that churches in 
small cities should not hesitate to aid 
rural congregations because their men 
lack preaching experience. None of 
the group, except for Mrs. Wilson, had 
ever been in charge of a church serv- 
ice, Paul says. “My lay preachers don't 
consider themselves exceptional people,” 
he adds, “but their willingness cer- 
tainly is.” 





. is beauty in all things. 


New choral robes in color sharpen 
the interest for all, enriches the effect, 
and add a sparkle to every 
performance. 

MOORE materials, available now, 
in colors that remain richly colorfast 
for their long, fabric-life. New 
process, solution-dyed Chromspun® 
yarns, woven by Cohama Fabrics for 
MOORE—for ease in care, years of 
wear, resistance to wrinkling and 
easy color matching as your choir 
gains more members. Good news 
indeed, for choral groups everywhere. 

Write your nearest MOORE office 
for catalogs and swatches. Fill out 
ond send in the coupon below... 
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E.R. MOORE Co. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Il. 
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1641 W. Allesandre St Los Angeles 26, Calif 


NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


Daughter of a Congregational pastor in Iowa, Mrs. Donald R. Wilson preached her 
first sermon more than twenty years ago when asked to assist in a larger parish 
near her home. Later, she supplied two other churches before coming to Midland. 















panied Richard Pendell to Maple Ridge to deliver first “sermon,” which was a report 


| One of the elders who originated preaching project, elder Howard F. Reece accom 
| on the meeting of the National Council of Presbyterian Men they had just attended. 
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NEWS Your Church groups will 


Church in the Near East: 
More Than Just a Gift? 


ester Riek striae enjoy this free film 


tinuing Suez crisis, the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Lebanon received an unex- 
pected gift from an unexpected source. 
The storv about this gift—fine as it seems 
-should give pause to diplomats as well 
as church people. 

The giver was the Russian Orthodox | 
Church in the person of its chief prelate, | 
Patriarch Alexei of Moscow. The gift | 
was the equivalent of $200,000 U.S. to | 
the Greek Orthodox Diocese of Beirut 
for distribution to the poor. Beirut is the | 
capital of Lebanon. The fund was pre- 
sented following the visit of Greek Or- 
thodox Metropolitan Elia Salibi of Bei- | 
rut to the Soviet Union last month. 

The Moscow Patriarch also donated 
an operating room, X-ray and _ radio- 
therapy equipment to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Hospital of St. George. Another gift 
was an electric carillon for the Greek 
Cathredal of St. George, Beirut. 

In addition, Patriarch Alexei has of- 
fered to supply Greek Orthodox high 
schools throughout Lebanon with elec- 
trical, chemical, and physics laboratory 








equipment. 

A spokesman for the Beirut Greek 
Orthodox diocese reported that talks are 
in progress between the Soviet cultural , 
attache in Beirut and the Administrative \: ase , ue 

‘ ; This interesting new film tells the experiences of 
Council of Greek Orthodox schools in 3 : . 
a church committee faced with the problem 


Lebanon for the conclusion of an agree- ‘oe 
. . lee y< WwW “Ors 4 
ment under which the Soviet govern- of selecung a new organ 


ment will give financial and other assist- we It shows the careful considerations and many im- 
ance to the schools. Courses in the Rus- portant facts that must be resolved in making this 
sian language will be added to the decision. There are demonstrations of church tone qualities, 
curriculum of the schools, according to discussions of maintenance costs, new ways an organ can be 
the report. 2 r 

Prior to his visit to Russia, Metro- 
politan Salibi refused to accept gifts 
from Moscow. whether or not you need an organ now. 


used in the modern, active church. 


Your church groups will find it interesting and informative, 





< For a Free Showing of this Film—Mail Coupon Below 
Look and Listen 

Laymen’s Sunday—October 21 

Kenneth G. McGilvray, president of H. | ) ORGA IN 

the National Council of Presbyterian AMMON. 

Men, speaker on “Church of the Air,” 

CBS radio network, 9:30 to 10:00 Choice of over 40,000 Institutions 

A.M. (ET). 

David Proffitt as guest commentator on 
Lamp unto My Feet,” CBS television. 
Each Week 
John S. Bonnell in new documentary 
series on “Pilgrimage,” ABC radio net- 
work, Sunday 1:35 to 2:00 p.xt. (er). 
Louis H. Evans, Donald G. Barnhouse, 
Ralph W. Sockman, John A. Redhead, 
and Alvin N. Rogness in “Man to 
Man,” talks on Christian faith in every- 

day life. 


—— 


Hammond Organ Company, 4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


I would like to arrange a free showing of the new Hammond movie, “Music for our 
Church.” 


Name 





Address 


Church 





Zone State 


1956 ANMOND ORGAN COMPANY 10 


ee 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE WELCOMES NEWS 


THE 3rd IN A SERIES OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


rildcraft 


will help you guide him 


in getting along with others the 


See the 4-color advertisement 
on the third cover 
of this issue .. . 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 
to the messages of the advertisers. 
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Buno Your Treasury THis Proven Way 
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..war and reconstruction in the 





Philippine ‘‘Grab”’ Bill: U.S. Taxpayers 
to Support Roman Church Overseas 


In the closing hours of the 84th Con- 
gress, a bill was rushed through bearing 
innocuous title: “To amend Section 

7 of the War Claims Act of 1948, with 
respect to claims of certain religious or- 
ganizations functioning in the Philip- 
pine Islands.” 

Signed by the President, this bill is 
now Public Law 997. The effect of this 
new legislation is to open the U.S. Treas- 
ury to the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Philippines, and to pay Philippine, 
Spanish, and other foreign Roman Cath- 
olic orders an amount officially estimated 
at close to $8,000,000. 

The Roman Catholic claims that are 
being filed to take advantage of this new 
bill had already been rejected by the 
government under the War Claims Act. 
The pumping of this much U.S. money 
into the Roman Church in the Philip- 

| pines will undoubtedly hurt public edu- 
|cation in that nation and will disturb 
| Protestant-Roman relationships there. 

The new law states that funds paid 
out for damage to buildings and prop- 
erty be used only to restore that prop- 


oe NEW Philippine bill is so drawn 


that at first glance the purpose seems 





| to be to repay religious organizations tor 
| goods and services furnished to Ameri- 
If this were all, cer- 
The real 


weight of the act is found in a later sec- 


tainly no one could object. 


tion where provision is made for rebuild- 


organizations. It is under this section 


where large sums will be claimed by the 


Pd | ing institutions of the qualifying religious 
| 
| 


entrenched Roman Catholic forces of the 
Philippines for their extensive system ot 
schools and hospitals. 

The Protestant mission boards have 
consistently opposed this amendment 
and an earlier one in which their institu- 
tions eventually did share. Unusual as it 
is. the new amendment can in fairness 
only be viewed against the sequence of 
Philip- 
pines, and in relation to two other pieces 
of legislation with which it is organically 
connected. 

The 


continued resistance, 





drama of invasion, occupation, 


and eventual lib- 
eration had left the Philippines in ruins. 
The damage was literally bevond com- 
One estimate at two 


putation, puts it 


erty. This is the intent of the law. } 
the commission which will handle th 
claims has no office in the Philippi 
and has no means of seeing that the 

is properly carried out. Nonsectarian 
stitutions and non-Roman churches 
Philippine origin cannot apply for s 
ilar payments despite the fact that t 

performed similar services and suffen 
similar damages. 

Behind this unusual bill is a succe: 
ful ten-year lobbying effort by the R 
man Catholic Church in the U.S. and 
Philippines aided by congressmen, a 
yers, and churchmen, including Bis 
Fulton J. Sheen. 

The details behind this ten-yei 
struggle are understandably compl 
cated, so the editors have asked Dr. & 
thur L. Carson, Presbyterian missionan 
educator with long experience in t 
Philippines, to give some of the back 
ground of the bill. Dr. Carson, a form 
president of famed Silliman University 
testified for the National Council 4 
Churches at a House of Representative 
hearing on the bill. 


Arthur L. Carson 


billion dollars. 

In 1946 the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act established in Manila the War Dat 
age Commission with a fixed approprie- 
tion and with authority to make payment 
against proof of war losses. Claims @ 
$500 or less were paid in full. Certai® 
funds were earmarked for government 
buildings. Other claimants were care 
fully investigated, and payment wa 
made on a proportionate basis according 
to the money left to the Commission 


‘Presnyrerran Lot 
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Values were set on prewar costs less de- 
preciation. 

While there aroSe agitation for full 
coverage of losses on the basis of actual 
reconstruction costs, no further funds 
were appropriated. The War Damage 
Commission closed its office. The rec- 
ords, however, were preserved and re- 
moved to Washington, where they play 
an important role in the second chapte 
of this story. 

The original purpose of the second 
piece of legislation—War Claims Act of 


1948—was to deal with such matters as | 


compensation to prisoners-of-war for 
mistreatment and neglect. In 1952 an 
amendment the so-called 


“religious claims” or Section 7, whereby 


was added, 


Washington, was authorized to make 


compensation in full for war losses to | 


schools, hospitals, and other welfare in- 
stitutions in the Philippines of American- 


based religious organizations, or in other | 


words—U.S. mission agencies. Not main- 
taining an extensive staff in the Philip- 
pines, the War Claims Commission was 
to a large extent dependent upon the 
records secured from the investigations 
of the former War Damage Commission. 
Two tests were to be applied under Sec- 
tion 7, in addition to evidence of damage 
to institutions: (1) Proof was required 
that the organization, or its personnel, 
had during the period of the war fur- 
nished relief to Americans in the Philip- 
pines. Provision was made for repayment 
for such goods and services. (2) The 
organization in the Philippines must be 
shown to have an affiliation with a reli- 
gious organization in the United States. 
The burden of persuading Congress 
to pass this Section 7 amendment was 
carried by Roman Catholic missionary 
bodies, with the American Jesuits taking 
a leading role. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
took an active part in this campaign. 
Protestant mission boards, as a whole. 
registered strong objections to the pro- 
posal, following the lead of the officers 
of the Philippine Federation of Christian 
(Evangelical) Churches who in October 
of 1951 cabled to protest the emphasis 
upon American connections and to urge 
that all schools and welfare institutions, 

public or private, be treated equally. 
When the Section 7 amendment of 
1952 became law over these protests, 
most of the Protestant institutions in the 
Philippines with mission relationships 
were inclined to take advantage of its 
provisions. Under the two Commissions 
(Continued on page 35) 
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amazing Hearing 


invention...defies detection 


It’s the greatest step forward of 
the century! Twenty-five years to 
perfect . . . two seconds to put on 
... and nothing to hide. 


It’s a brand new hearing aid that 


| nobody—not even your closest 


friend—realizes you’re wearing. 


| It has no cords, no ear buttons, 


; _ ere?’ | and no blobs. There’s nothing at 
the War Claims Commission, meeting in | 


all behind your ear, in your hair, 
or your clothing. 
Not a gadget promoted to be worn 


| ten different ways. But a super- 


| 
| 





power electronic masterpiece you 
wear one way—the correct way 
—at ear level for full-circle hear- 
ing where hearing belongs! 

This amazing hearing invention 
is now made possible by transis- 


tors developed by Bell Telephone 
Labs. Defies detection from front, 
back and sides, on both men and 
women. Restores the joy of natu- 
ral hearing as no other hearing 
aid made. Costs less than 2¢ a day 
to operate. Get the full story. Just 
send coupon! 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
J 


. e 

Otarion-Listener 
Dobbs Ferry 39, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send in plain 
wrapper free descriptive literature on the 
amazing new hearing aid that defies 
detection. 


Name 





City 
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ho will stop 
his tears ? 


On a dirty city street, BLIND, ALONE and 
HELPLESS, clad only in ragged shirt and his 
torn little trousers, a hungry boy with nobody's 
love might be expected to have tears. If you 
could see him it would make your heart ache to 
dry his wet face, comfort him and calm his fears. 


In the name of Jesus Christ who loved the chil- 
dren and opened the eyes of the blind you can 
help a blind child through the John Milton So- 
ciety which helps to feed, clothe and care for 
blind children in 33 Christian Schools in Africa, 
the Middle East and Asia, and provides many 
services in America. Please make God's love real 
by your gift. Any amount is desperately needed. 


JOHN MILTON 


SOCIETY for the BLIND 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


In gratitude for my sight | gladly enclose $....... 
to be used in your World Mission to the blind. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 


cITY 














444 to Your Group from 
ta READER'S DIGEST 
a FULLY AUTOMATIC 

COFFEE URN! 


e FULLY AUTOMATIC... 
electric, portable 
@ choice of 30-, 50-, 80- 
and 120-cup sizes 
© from cold water to su- 
\ perb coffee 
~ @ no installation .. . just 
plug in 
Now ... your organization can get a new, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by Tricola- 
tor... worth up to $79.95 retail... FREE! 
it’s easy. Just have members obtain as few 
as 33 Introductory Subscriptions at the spe- 
cial half-price rate of only $1. for 8 issues. 
That’s all there is to it! You'll reach your 
goal quickly because everybody knows, likes 
and wants The Reader's Digest for them- 
selves, or as the perfect gift! Take advantage 
of this amazing offer—send for 
all details today! 
ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 23 
THE READER‘S DIGEST 
ome PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. ; 


QUICKLY FOLD 
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CHANGING 
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PRESDWOOD + FIR 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
2748 S. 34th St.. Milwaukee 46. Wis 
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fa‘; FOR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 


MAAS ROWE CARILLONS 


Dept. 208. 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 119 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1956 
and Clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


Mew Vork 10, N.Y. 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. ~~ 


SCRANTON 2, PA. 











MM DULLES QUESTIONS COLOMBIA-Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, under fire from several quarters for his Suez 
policy, seems to have escaped both criticism and praise for his 
forthright concern about the status of Protestantism in the South 
American Republic of Colombia. Last month the Department of 
State did not deny that the secretary made the question of Protes- 
tant trouble in Colombia one of his major points in a talk with 
President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla in Bogota, Colombia, soon after 
the Panama meetings of chief executives in July. @ News of the 
Dulles talk with Rojas about the persecution of Protestants was 
reported by the United Press but—as is usual with almost all 
stories about persecution in Colombia—was not carried in the 
major American dailies, and almost completely escaped notice. 
@ Secretary Dulles is reported to have told Rojas that the U. S. 
government was concerned specifically about the treatment of 
U.S. Protestant missionaries. The secretary evidently mentioned 
several recent cases where missionaries were attacked or arrested. 
The Colombian president and government are reported to have 
assured Mr. Dulles that they would make every effort to suppress 
new outbursts against Protestants. Mr. Dulles also is said to have 
expressed concern about the lack of a free press in Colombia. 
@ The secretary’s talk with Colombia's chief executive appar- 
ently has not changed the situation much. Dictator Rojas stated 
in the new “official” newspaper of Colombia last month that he 
would soon have published details of the “two plots” against him 
—“the Protestant and the Communist.” On the week end of Sep- 
tember 14-16, there were at least three incidents in southern 
Colombia alone. One rural Protestant school was dynamited, an 
attempt was made on another, and a Presbyterian service in the 
city of Cali was disrupted by a priest-led mob. 





MB UNWELCOME PRESBYTERIANS—Delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa and 
Rhodesia protested vigorously to the South African government 
last month. Police at a border crossing between Rhodesia and 
South Africa had refused to permit two women commissioners 
from Rhodesia to enter South Africa for the Assembly. The two 
commissioners were Negroes. The women were stopped at the bor- 
der, detained for two hours, and then ordered to return to Rho- 
desia. They were warned that they had better not seek entry again. 





IN LINE OF DUTY—The world-renowned Swiss theologian 
Karl Barth is being honored this month for his seventieth birth- 
day with a special issue of Theology Today magazine. The journal 
contains a special American appraisal of Barth. @ A new Episco- 
pal church being built in West Covina, Cal., will be patterned 
after a Japanese teahouse. It will have glass walls and a flat roof. 
@ Roman Catholic laymen in Miami, Fla., have began what they 
hope will be a nation-wide movement to supply light planes and 
pilots for Roman missionary work in Latin America. Idea began 
after Miami Knights of Columbus heard about successful Protes- 
tant use of planes south of the border. 
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— MAKE MONEY 


(Continued from page 33) FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION! FOR YOURSELF! 


the U.S. government has now awarded 


some twenty million dollars to Ameri- WITH 


can-based religious bodies for rebuild- 


ing institutions in the Philippines. The 
figures are: 
/ 


From the War Damage 
Commissic $ 2.810,861.73 
rong * 3/$ §$ pour in when you sell 


From War Claims for 


property 17,238,596.80 one ” Z RUBBER SCRUBBER 
$20,049,458.53 > > 








TOTAL 
» additional sum of $2,858,560.36 

was paid to the same organizations under 
War Claims against goods or services 
furnished to American civilians or mili- easily. 
tary personnel during the war. Rubber Scrubber is kind to hands, 

A word may be said for the deservedly Pe ul keeps them looking like a woman’s 
high reputation of U.S. administrative | % hands should look .. . soft. . 
agencies concerned with the program bai: smooth . . . nail polish unmarred! 


here described. The former War Damage = 
Commission set an admirable standard ek an Es FOR FREE SAMPLE & DETAILS, CLIP & MAIL 
of integrity and efficiency, and this tra- | 5 Casy © make Money ‘wit 


the world’s easiest cleaning RUBBER SCRUBBER CORP 
DEPT. B-1 ’ 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


the self-cleaning scouring pad of a 
thousand uses. Cleans, polishes 
pots and pans, sinks and tubs, quickly, 


dition has been well sustained by the 
War Claims Commission, now known as 
the “Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 


scouring pad. Repeat sales 


guaranteed with Rubber 


z 
> 
= 
m 


mission.” Scrubber . . . no other 


As cases were brought before it under | Scouring pad does so much 
the religious claims amendment of 1952, costs so little, 
the War Claims Commission applied | 
the provision of the law scrupulously and | 


without favor. Each applicant was re- | Ow TO CHOOSE AND 
quired to prove that the related institu- | by 

tions in the Philippines had rendered | 

aid to Americans during the war, and | USE A HEARING AID 


that the Filipino organization or institu- | Confused by all of the differ- internationally known 600 
tion was affiliated with an American or- | ent hearing aid claims? Won- : ~~ page text “Hearing Tests and 
ganization. American mission bodies, | dering why there is a difference | : Hearing Instruments’’, and 
Catholic or Protestant. met this second | in performance, size and fe | president, Maico Co., has just 
test with ease, but local Roman Catholic | price? Would you like to know - & completed a valuable booklet 
what to expect in amplifica- ; that is filled with information 
tion, power, wearing conveni- on how to select an aid. We 
| ence ... 20 important factors will send it to you free in a 
| to look for in a hearing aid? L. A. WATSON plain envelope. Write for your 
drawn up specifically for the benefit of | Mr. L. A. Watson, author of Cony. Ra: 

these latter applicants who now need | . A. WATSON, Room 31E 

only to be “of the same denomination as | 21 North 3rd Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

a religious organization functioning in | Nome 
the United States.” The change is small | Address 

but vital. It is one thing for the U.S. 

Congress to recognize services re ondered | 

by institutions related to American or- 


ganizations and to offer to rebuild those | Quick Easy Way to Clean False Teeth 
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prelates from the Philippines with Euro- | 
pean mission connections quite naturally | 
were ruled out. 

The amendment passed this year was 
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SEATING CAPACITY 
with American Seating’s NEW Folding Chair! 


Independent-fold seat saves nine inches 
back-to-back spacing over conventional 
models. Upholstered spring-arch seat. 
Handle between coupled chairs for easy 
handling. 

Complete line of folding chairs with the 
greatest use-value. in every price bracket. 
Four seat styles. Write for details. 

Department 156-F 
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A compiete selection of 
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ity fabrics. All colors and 
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REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING 


FOR THE Ist NINE MONTHS, 1956 


GROSS INCOME $281,348.00 
-.. UP 13.9% OVER 1955 


If your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you are 
at all concerned in its use, the Advertising 
Department will appreciate your inquiry 
for information about the circulation, distri- 


bution and readership of Presbyterian Life. 
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action may be to Protestant traditions. 
It is quite another thing to extend such 
generosity to any other special group on 
no better basis than that they happen to 
have fellow religionists residing in the 
United States, As the law now stands, 
indigenous Filipino groups are com- 
pletely left out. One of these, the Philip- 
pine Independent Catholic Church, has 
more than 1,500,000 members. Its only 
connection with the United States is that 
it is now in communion with the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

A disturbing aspect of our experience 
with this recent amendment is the man- 
ner in which it was rushed through the 
closing sessions of the last Congress by 
a series of well-calculated “surprise” 
moves. Perhaps we need the reminder 
that pressure groups are never to be 
trusted. Nor can we as Protestants stand 
aside from the processes of government 
which have far-reaching effects on causes 
of vital concern. 

As we look back over our efforts 
against the several War Claims amend- 
ments, we are aware that more should 
have been done to make the public 
aware of the admittedly complicated but 
important issues. It is evident that the 
recent amendment could not have stood 
the light of a full discussion.- 

Within the Philippines the passage of 
this bill is and will be regarded for many 
years as another proof of the political 
strength of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The practical effect will be to increase 
the facilities and the prestige of Roman 
schools and institutions in contrast to the 
minority Evangelical or nonsectarian un- 
dertakings. A special challenge now lies 
before us as Protestants to do all within 
our power for the rebuilding and im- 
provement of our related institutions in 
the Philippines. 

Of very great moment for the cause 
of democracy in the Philippine Republic 
is the plight of the public schools. While 
those in the larger centers have in the 
main been restored from the ravages of 
war, much remains to be done in out- 
lying rural districts where so many of 
the life-roots of any real democracy aré 
found. It is hoped that this cause may 
eventually receive attention from the 
U.S. Congress. Having been so generous 
with public money toward religious or- 
ganizations, they would seem to face a 
very special responsibility toward the 
public-school system which has been 
long considered as the unique contribu- 
tion of Americans to the Filipino people. 

—ARTHUR L. CARSON 





State Courts Decide 
Two Church Issues 


Courts in two states last mo 
handed down decisions dealing with 
ligious matters. 

In Iowa the supreme court rule 
Protestant mother could not be requi 
to carry out a divorce stipulation that 
rear her son as a Roman Catholic, It) 
missed a contempt citation issued ag 
Mrs. Gladys Lynch after her fon 
husband brought suit for taking 
eight-vear-old boy to services at a 
gregational church. The couple’s diy 
decree awarded the child to his mo 
but provided that he “shall be reared 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

The court’s majority opinion said { 
in citing Mrs. Lynch the lower court 





March of Protestantism 


The tiny principality of Liech- 
tenstein—sandwiched between Aus 
tria and Switzerland—is the late¢ 
country to have its own Protestant 
Church. Last month the first ne- 
tional Protestant parish was orga» 
ized with its own resident minister 
Liechtenstein Protestants pre 
viously had been served by Aus 
trian and Swiss parishes, 








“actively enforcing” a provision w 
violated her Constitutional rights tot 
free exercise of religion. Moreover, ! 
court said, the divorce stipulation ¥ 
“too vague to be enforceable.” 

In New York a supreme court refe 
upheld the right of the Reverend W 
liam H. Melish to continue as sup 


pastor of Holy Trinity Episcopal Chur 


Brooklyn. A permanent injunction W 
denied which would have restrained! 
Melish from conducting services int 
church. 

Mr. Melish has been accused by! 
opponents in the church of pro-Cot 
munist activities. An ecclesiastical co 


of the Diocese of Long Island is curren 


looking into the charges. As a result 
the dispute, a new minister, Dr. He 

S. Sidener, was installed at the chur 
last March. But the Appellate Divisi 
of the Brooklyn Supreme Court defi 


a temporary injunction barring 


Melish from the church, The court 8 
his successor’s election was invalid} 
cause the meeting at which he 

elected lacked a quorum of vestrymé 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

175th. The Lower Ten Mile Presby- 
terian Church, Amity, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend James F. Clark, pastor). 

125th. The West Union Presbyterian 
Church, West Union, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend James F. Clark, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Lexington, Illinois (the Reverend Earl 
Davis, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Chariton, 
Iowa (the Reverend John A. Orange, 
pastor). 

The Nickleville Presbyterian Church, 
Nickleville, (the Reverend 
James R. Tilton, pastor). 

85th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Humboldt, Nebraska (the Reverend 
Clifford J. McEvers, pastor). At the time, 
the remodeled sanctuary was dedicated. 

80th. First Presbyterian Church, Du- 
Bois, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Dr. 
Ross M. Haverfield, pastor). 





Pennsylvania 







DEDICATIONS: 
The White 
fornia, a Prebyterian 
home for retired persons. 
First Presbyterian Church, 
California (the 
Fisher, former pastor), of the remodeled 





Sands of LaJolla, Cali- 
Church-related 







Monrovia, 





Reverend Lawrence E. 







and renovated sanctuary. 

Bristol Presbyterian Church, Bristol, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Edward G. 
Yeomans, pastor), of a new church and 








the remodeled Sunday-school chapel. 





GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Goshen, 
Indiana (the Reverend Andrew L. 
Hardie, pastor), for a Christian- 
education building. 

Morningside Presbyterian Church, 
Sioux City, (the Reverend W. R 
Moore, Christian- 






new 






Iowa 





pastor), for a new 





education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Alma, 
Michigan (the Reverend Bernard F. 
Didier, pastor), for its first unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Somer- 
dale, New Jersey (the Reverend Theo- 
dore Kline, pastor), for an education 
wing. 

The Abington Presbyterian Church, 
Abington, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Dr. John Magill, pastor), for a new edu- 
cation and administrative building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Selt Lake 
City, Utah (the Reverend Alvin L. Mor- 
ris, pastor, for an addition to the pres- 
ent church plant. 
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LAYMER 
AT WORK 


by George Stoll 
edited by Albert L. Meiburg 


The true story of Louisville’s 
(Ky.) laymen at work. A blue- 
print for action adaptable in any 
city where laymen want to know 


what they can do. $1.75 








at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 




















ECUMENICAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
TOUR. 


To 

Mexico, 
Guatemala, 
Panama, 
Colombia, 

and Venezuela. 


Join the Ecumenical Fellowship 
“Around the Caribbean in 1957,” 





Tour, 
for one 
of the most rewarding experiences of you: 
lifetime! 

By luxurious Pan American Clippership 
you visit colorful countries and peoples to 


the South, see some of the world’s most 
famous beauty spots, enjoy fascinating 
places and magnificent landmarks. BUT IN 
ADDITION, you enjoy a new: experience 
in travel with a purpose. You meet your 
missionary face-to-face and thrill at the 
significance of his work. And as you see 
what the Gospel means to those in other 
countries you see your own church in a 
new light. 


JULY 28 TO AUGUST 26 
(1957) 
FOR ONLY $1195 


Send for Free Booklet 
Write to: 
John Rosengrant 









PRESBYTERIAN WORLD TOURS 








SUT LLC ELLE LLL LOL LLSEcLL LOL O 
ASHBY CHURCH CALENDARS 


The only Church Calendars published with Days and 

Seasons of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical 

Colors for each Protestant denomination. May be or- 

dered with special heading for your own Church, 
Write for FREE circular or send 

50¢ for sample postpaid, (state d wanted). 

ASHBY COMPANY « 422 STATE « ERIE, PA. 
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Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. * PATERSON 16, W. J. 








CHURCH 
WILL! 
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FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION 
Write, Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 
THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A 
156 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 10. NV. Y. 




















HEAT THAT 
COLD ROOM! 


A lifetime cast-iron radiator 
thet plugs in ony electric ovt- 
let. Patented thermostat soves 
electricity. Underwriter op- 
proved 
6 SIZEs: 
3 portable, 3 stationary 
Nothing heats like 
— iron! 


Model 

Shown 
$73.70f.0.b 
Zanesville, O 


Burnham ik 
. 
; 


Portable 
Steam Radiator 


Write for FREE circular 


BURNHAM CORPORATION 
PL-106, Zanesville, — - 5 | 


PERSONALIZED 


PHOTO 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and ENVELOPES 


FREE SAMPLE—De Luxe 


cord and new design 
booklet — mai! negative 
with 6c stamp. See be- 
fore you buy. Trial 
order send negative 
(mew negative, 50c). 
Most cherished and 
most personal greeting 
made from your favorite pic- 
ture. Offers expire December 
Ist. Satisfaction guvoranteed. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. PL-10, GPO Box 1101, 
New York 1, N.Y. 


LIMITED to 25 cards ¥ 
N per Customer 


Our special big Wholesale Cata- 

log lists hundreds of nationally 

advertised toys and gifts at tre- 

mendous low discount prices 

Limited printing, so write NOW! 

Send 25c for postage and han- : = 
dling—refunded on your first order! Also Gift 
Certificate worth $1.00 sent FREE with each 
atalog! WHOLESALE TOY CO., DEPT. 522, 
TOPEK. A. K ANS: AS 


ICTHUS 
WALL PLAQUES 


Simulated wood carving of 
early Christion symbols. For 
individvel or recognition 
vse. Designed for officers of 
Chapters, Councils of Pres- 
byterian Men. Price $5.00 


Micheel J. Anuta 
Box 35, Menominee, Mich 


if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Seuand Way To Easy Reading can 
heip him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reacling skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. A-29, Witmette, I. 





to us 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
Lote of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 61-K. 7464 Clark St.. Chicago 26, III. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


Dr. Robert D. Swanson, former vice- 
McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, last month 
assumed the duties of president of Pres- 
byterian-related Alma College, Alma, 
Michigan. He succeeds Dr. John Stanley 
Harker, now president of Grove City 
rs ay Grove City, Pennsylvania (see 

, Aug. 4). Dr. Swanson was a former 
aaiial of the 
Church of Tulsa, 


Second Presbyterian 
Oklahoma, and also 


| served as a Navy chaplain in my Pacific 
| theatre during World War 


One of 
his present activities is Po a as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Council on Theological Education of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 


Dr. Robert D. Swanson 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

A combined total.of eighty vears of 
service in the church school of the Faith 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois 
(the Reverend Dr. Thomas J. Megahey., 
by the Misses Catherine and 
Hesse noted by 
and “C 


pastor), 

Caroline was recently 
the congregation. “Kittie” 
is they are known, started attending 
Faith Church in 1916. They soon began 


carrie,” 


| teaching classes in the school, and later 


on Carrie became superintendent of the 
kindergarten department while Kittie 
served as superintendent of the primary 
department. Both of them are still serv- 
ing in these capacities. 


|@ A testimonial program was recently 
| tendered Mr. H. G. Sangston upon com- 
| pletion of fifty-years’ service on the ses- 


sion of the Church-Hill Presbyterian 


Church of McClellandtown, Penn 
vania (the Reverend David Hunter, py 
tor). Of his fifty years in office, Rulij 
Elder Sangston, now eighty-four vear 
old, served for forty-seven years as cle 
of session. Both Mr. and Mrs. Sangstop 
were presented gifts on the occasion, 


@ A dinner was held this month in honor 
of Dr. Joseph 
of his fifty-vear pastorate at Forty For 
Presbyterian Church, Forty Fort, Pen. 
sylvania. Dr. Weisley has been stated 
clerk of Lackawanna Presbytery foe 
many years. During the program th 
congregation presented him with a gift 


L. Weisley on completiog 


of money. 


NOTES NEED 
FOR NOTE INSTRUMENTS 

When Presbyterian Richard E. Bon. 
sib, in Korea with the U.S. Army, saw 
the need for musical instruments for the 
students at the Christian High School, 
Andong, supported by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., he thought it was some 
thing to write home about. The result 
is that the First Presbyterian Church of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana (the 
John W. Meister, pastor), sponsored ¢ 
project to collect instruments for the 
school. In picture below (left) Mrs. Nor 
man McClymonds, chairman of mission- 
ary education of First Church, and 
Richard’s mother, Mrs. Louis W. Bonsib 
prepare donated instruments for pack 
ing and shipping to Korea. 


Reverend 


w 


Mrs. Norman McClymonds (left) am 
Mrs. Louis Bonsib pack instruments fo 
Korea. 
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SUNDAY FISHING—BUT NOT FOR FISH 


The chapters of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men of the Presbytery of 
Los Angeles are enthusiastic supporters 
of the presbytery’s “adoption” program. 
This is a means by which organized 
chapters adopt other churches and assist 
in the formation of new NCPM groups. 
A typical undertaking of the Encino, 
California, chapter was a visit to fifty- 


mile-distant Palmdale, California, where 
fifty men awaited chapter representa- 
tives. During a breakfast-meeting a new 
Palmdale chapter was formed. In the 
picture (above, left to right) are Encino 
chapter officers: Ed Doyle, president; 
Beep Roberts, counselor; and Eric John- 
son, chaplain, holding visual aid shown 
at one of their presentation meetings. 





RESOLUTION OF 1885 

During recent alterations to 
ninety-seven-year-old 
First Presbyterian Church in Boonton, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Robert A. 
Reighart, a yellowed note and 
the crumbling portion of a package of 


the 
building of the 


pastor), 


tobacco were found under a platform 
below the pulpit. The faded writing of 
the note read: “This is the balance of 
R. L. Simms’ tobacco, sworn off May 12, 
1885.” Robert L. Simms, a carpenter, 
was the grandfather of Kenneth Simms, 
a present member of First Church. 


LEPROSY MISSION MARKS ANNIVERSARY 

The first of a series of golden jubilee 
programs marking the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Leprosy being held this 
month. The Mission, an agency in which 
twenty-one Protestant 
and nineteen 


Mission is 


denominations 
denominational mission 
boards co-operate, serves 160 leprosy 
colonies in thirty-two countries. It works 
in close co-operation with the Mission to 
Lepers, London, England, parent body 
established late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Meetings this month include Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Oct. 15; New 
York, New York, Oct. 17-18; Denver, 
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Colorado, Oct. 22; and the Los Angeles 
the final week of October. Addi- | 
tional meetings are scheduled for Seat- 
tle, Washington; Dallas, Texas; New | 
Orleans, Chicago, Illinois; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Atlanta, The fea- 
tured speaker at these meetings will be 
Dr. Robert Cochrane of London, the 
world’s leading authority on Hansen's | 


area, 


Louisiana; 


Georgia. 


disease and technical medical adviser | 
to the American Mission. 


NATIONAL MARINERS’ ACTIONS 

New elected at the recent 
eighteenth annual cruise of the National 

Presbyterian held at Mon- 
mouth College, Monmouth, Illinois, are: 
Skippers, Jim and Peggy Curry, Liberal, 
Kansas; First Mates, Bob and Pat 
Thompson, Omaha, Nebraska; Log- 
Kenneth and Virginia Smith, | 
Chicago, Illinois; and Pursers, Keith and 
Joan Lautenbach, Arvada, Colorado. 
The Mariners organization, which re- 
cently chartered 1,214th 
club, voted to hold the nineteenth an- 
nual cruise at Estes Park, Colorado, from | 
June 24 to 28, 1957. there 


were more than 500 registered deleg 


officers 


Mariners, 


keepers, 


its member 


This year 
rates | 


in attendance. | 


French Fold 
| Om me) 


Xmas Cards 


20 : 


Send thrillingly NEW, LUXURIOUS French-Fold. 
photo Xmas cards this year! ANY PHOTO, 
family group, scene, child or pet mounted on 
unusual die-cut FOUR-COLOR French Folds, 
5% x 4% in.—all with matching vellum en- 
velopes. Order as many sets of 20 assorted 
cards (4 designs) as you wish for only $1.10 
per set. Send NEGATIVE or PHOTO (re- 
turned unharmed) with remittance. NO EXTRA 
CHARGE for making negative from photo. 


CUSTOM PIX STUDIOS 


General P.O. Box 1234-Y, New York 1, N. Y. 


New Action AIR FORCE - RESCUE 


Electric 











-HELICOPTER 


Get set for plenty of 
fast action with this 
new met ee pow 
ered IR FORCE 
RESCUE. HELICOP-~— 


Wonderful 
Christmas 


and the ‘Copter spe eds off—automatically 

direction you command. The Helicopter is over a foot lo ng 
with an all metal body ~e »rated in Air Force colors. I 
ably constructed with a tail rotor. c ri ng and 

gear wheel and two heavy rubber 

cockpit window reveals two ik 
tional value. Runs for hours « r ry 
Send no money, pay postman 2.98 plus postage and 
handling or remit $2.98 and we pay postage 


MEDFORD PRODUCTS INC. _Sempage: New York 


for only 59 


‘Lincoln Pennies 

22 Send $1 for a Lin- 

coin cent album (to 

hold your pennies). 

H Fill the spaces with 

dates shown in album, return 

COMPLETE album and receive 

$16 by return air mail PLUS $1 back for album 

(total $17). Save other sets worth hundreds of 

dollars! All information sent with Ist clbum. 

Send $1 to: BYSYMAIL, P. O. Box 488 
Dept. D-18, HEMPSTEAD, Li, N.Y. 


DEERSKIN GLOVES | 


Soft, Smooth, Washable 
Whipstitched in Glovers- 
by old Glove Masters, 
just won't 
on't lose 

r wonderful soft qual- 
So fashion-right for 
dress or sport in White 
Beige or Cork 
want extra pai 
glove compartment 
n’s sizes 6 to Bly 











Drivers will 


plus 15c postage 
Send for free gift catalog 
HERE'S HOW CO. 
_Dept. PL-10, 27 E. D, 27 E. 22nd i St., 


New Color Catalog of Italian 
FREE! aAccORDIONS' 


, New York ork 10, New York 


t ot tady les . Trade - ins Howes ; : 
or Si or _ y cia! low wholesale 
i FREE — rite xt “ONCE 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS A’ AN WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
2003 West Chicago Ave., dept. PL-106, Chicago 22, iMinels 


39 











Here is Lin Sieh Cing, somewhat 
reserved, but a very sweet and kind 
little lady. She was a slave, bought 
and paid for. Her family lived in the 
jungles of Borneo. One day head 
hunters attacked her home. Sieh Cing 
saw her father and mother beheaded, 
she herself was frightly slashed. She 
was sold into slavery but escaped and 
is now in a small orphanage, the only 
one serving a vast area of North 
Borneo where an estimated 2,000 
children are sold into slavery each 
year. The price for a boy is $100, 
for a girl $150 to $200. Many of 
these slave children are used as opium 
runners. Lin Sieh Cing is fortunate. 
She is in a CCF orphanage. But what 
of her hundreds of younger sisters, 
helpless to defend themselves and 
with no one to protect them and of 
her brothers, some as little as six, 
peddling opium ? 

Can we Americans complacently 
accept the privileges God gives us and 


For information write: 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
eee itl for one year in 


(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
cvevceeeee first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that I 
can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 





Children 
Are Still 


Sold Into 


Slavery 


ignore such children when we can 
help them with a gift of any amount 
or “adopt” them for $10 a month? 
You can “adopt” and place a child in 
an orphanage and receive the child’s 
name, address, story and picture and 
correspond with your child. Under 
the CCF Adoption Plan children can 
be “adopted,” for $10 a month, in all 
the following countries. Austria, Bel- 
gium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, Formosa, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United 
States and Western Germany. In- 
corporated in 1938, CCF assists chil- 
dren in 210 orphanage-schools and is 
the largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world.—‘He who 
gives to his neighbor feeds three— 
himself, his hungry neighbor an Me.” 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


-—— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. —— 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 











FACTS: tHeoLocicat 


EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 22) 


third of them crossing county or state 
lines. This high rate of population mo. 
bility undoubtedly will continue during 
the next decade. Consequently, churches 
will be obliged to find new means of 
achieving strengths that have stemmed 
from the traditional pattern of family 
continuity. 

The movement of population toward 
cities will create communities of greater 
racial and cultural diversity, particu. 
larly in the inner city. As people of dif. 
ferent backgrounds associate in such 
neighborhoods, prejudices will break 
down—if churches supply encourage. 
ment and wisdom in keeping with the 
Christian faith. 

In addition, a wide horizon for new 
church service is opening simply be. 
cause the population of the United States 
is growing at an unprecedented pace. If 
congregations expand only in propor 
tion to population expansion during the 
next ten years, the number of persons 
not included in church membership will 
increase throughout that period by more 
than ten million. Here looms a_ huge 
demand for more and larger church fa- 
cilities, as well as vastly greater evan- 
gelistic vitality, 

Clearly, every aspect of the minister's 
task—particularly pastoral work, Chris- 
tian education, community service, f- 
nance, and church administration—is 
involved in the problems which the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will have to 
face in the coming decade. For two 
years, the Council on Theological Edv- 
cation has been studying the matter of 
revision in seminary curricula, From this 
will come radical changes in the school 
ing of ministers. The nine seminaries 
related to the church are preparing to 
train the kind of pastor the future wil 
require. Their teaching staffs, their sv- 
pervisors, and their directors will not 
be found wanting. 

But indifference today could block the 
training of an adequate Presbyterian 
ministry for the morrow. Every one of 
the seminaries associated with the 
church must have a larger endowment- 
to pay its staff proper salaries, to expand 
its plant and facilities, to step up recruit 
ment, to provide more scholarship aid, 
and to prevent recurring operating def- 
icits. The seminaries need, immediately, 
financial backing such as the church 
never before has provided. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


The Oral Roberts Show 


HEN your minister holds his hands 
Wiis while pronouncing the bene- 
diction, he follows an ancient and hon- 
orable tradition. This is exactly the way 
pastors in earliest Christian churches 
dosed their common worship. But they 
had a reason for extending their arms 
toward the faithful at that point—they 
were holding them off. The benediction 
was the signal that praise was ended and 
that healing service would begin. The 
anxious people rushed forward to get 
first attention for themselves and their 
loved ones. 

I've been thinking of Christian heal- 
ing practices these Sunday evenings as 
I watch the Oral Roberts show on tele- 
It is indeed a show rather than a 
The camera, the lights, 
the music, the staging all speak more of 
showmanship than of Christian worship. 

It is inconceivable that readers would 
not have heard of the Reverend Oral 
Roberts, Pentecostal preacher and faith 


vision. 


church service. 


whose purchased time on radio 
blankets 667 
an evangelist whose 


healer, 


and TV now stations per 
week, 
meteoric rise into prominence 


credited to the skillful 


and the eager vearning of 


Roberts is 
can be 
staging of his 
mighty works, 
the ill. 

One comes away lis half-hour 
and 


from 


IV spectacular vaguely disturbed 
The man is utilizing a gen- 
and recognized power. The 


and health is 


fascinated. 
uine con- 
nection between praver 


widely conceded, and a resurgence of 
interest in this phenomenon is spreading 
throughout the today. 
persons apparently are gifted in healing, 
and Oral Roberts quite 
sesses this gift. 

But how he uses it! No gentle laving 


on of hands is to be seen in his tech- 


churches Some 


possibly pos- 


niques. Roberts slaps his patients on the 
brow or the face; and his far-from-rever- 
ent pravers shout at God with impera- 
Lord, when I put this child down, 
he’s got to walk.” Then the 


off the healer’s lap and runs away on his 


tives: ~ 


child gets 


once-useless legs. 

We have only the word of the Roberts 
organization that these victims are as ill 
or later that they are as 


as thev seem. No before-: 


a described. 
whole ind-after 


Verification is ever offered by an im- 


partial medical board, No physicians are 
on hand to check the symptoms. 


Ocroner 13, 1956 


In his March, 1952, issue of Healing 
Waters, Roberts printed a photograph 
captioned “Three Great Medical Doctors 
Congratulate Oral Roberts.” The three 
are identified by name. A subsequent 
check by Donald Grey Barnhouse (seen 
weekly on “Man to Man”) ascertained 
that none of them is known to the 
American Medical Association and none 
of them apparently is licensed to prac- 
tice medicine. 

Oral Roberts may have intended to 
do good, but instead he is doing well. 
The gross income for his large enterprise 
is about three million dollars yearly, and 
his own salary is reported at $100,000. 
The “ 


listeners bring in enough money to keep 


generous letters” 





him in splendid garb that seems never | 
to be worn a second time, in several ex- | 


pensive cars, and 


° | 
a sizeable ranch | 


where Black Angus cattle are bred as a | 


hobby. 


His standard of living is consistent | 


with his philosophy of bigness. The out- 
size tent in which the show is filmed 
18,000. The huge crowds often 
pack it to capacity. The Roberts head- 

a huge business, 
employing hundreds. Those carefully 
edited “ on the TV film are al- 
ways big successes. (Failure is no more 
countenanced here than in the Peace of 
Mind cults of our day. Eyewitnesses to 
the tent services, however, tell of pitiful 


seats 


quarters in Tulsa is 


healings” 


evangelist shunts to one 
side with 
promise that he will return to them later. 
“Later” an eternity, for 
he seldom comes back.) 


cases that the 


bevond camera range, 


for them must be 


A few years ago this column criticized 
a TV program called “Bride and Groom” 
because it made a spectacle out of the 


wedding service and commercialized 
worship. Something of the same can be 
said about Oral Roberts’s showmanship. 
No one can argue with his faith in prayer 
and in health. That would be widely 
shared; a recent survey of the National 
Council of Churches revealed that 34 
per cent of Protestant ministers attempt 
spiritual healing. What we do argue 
against is the patent attempt to make 
God merelv a means to our own goal, 
whether that goal be success, blooming 
health, or wealth, Such attempts are con- 
as heresy and doomed to fail- 

J. C, Wyxx 
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A Ritz quality cloth for 

every household cleaning 
purpose at your local 
department or hardware store 


Recommended for your guild or 


club promotions. Write for details 


JOHN RITZENTHALER N.Y 


Franklin St. 
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he asks from his | 


terested in earning 
45¢ profit on each 
$1 sale of Super 
Lustrous Gift Tie @ 
Ribbon. 14 popular 
colors. Write for 
FREE sample card 
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Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 4 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl's 
Kurotex. You cut 

this soothing, cush- 

ioning, flesh color, 

superior moleskin 

to any sizeor shape 

and apply. At Drug, 

oe, partment. 

5-10¢ stores. 


D! Scholls KUROTEX 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Elizabeth Eicher 


Tue Boy Wuo WantTep More 


Joe spied his father’s car at the curb 
when he turned the corner, and he ped- 
aled straight for the house. “Oh, boy,” 
he chattered to himself, “maybe he’s 
brought me a dog this time.” 

He dropped his bike on the grass and 
leapt up the front steps. “Hi, Dad!” 

“Hi, yourself.” Mr. Johnson turned to 
his wife. “I believe Joe can positively 
sense it when I drive up.” 

Joe grinned. “Mavbe I have sharp 
ears. like a dog.” he said hopefully, his 
eves casting about for a telltale pair of 
ears or a wagging tail 

“See what Dad 
mother said, holding up a silver dish. “I 


brought me,” Joe’s 


wish vou could make business trips to 


We ek. 


Chicago ever ’ she teased. 


“It’s nice,” Joe said 

“For vou.” Mr 
a regulation baseball bat in Joe’s arms 
“Souve 

“Thanks.” Joe said. “Is that all?” 
“Why. 


Johnson said, and laid 
nir of Chicago.” 

“All!” his mother exclaimed 
Joe 

Joe flushed. “Well. I thought mavbe 
there'd be a ball and a mitt, too.” 

His father and mother exchanged long 
looks. “Joe 
mother said, sighing. “Sometimes I won- 
der if you ever get enough of anything.” 

‘Not if it’s something I like,” Joe said. 
“The more the better. Don’t forget that 
mv birthday’s this week. either.” 


vou're never satisfied.” his 


“We won't forget.” Mr. Johnson said 
“We never have vet.” 
“O.K.,” Joe said 
ball and a mitt then. Perhaps a mask 


There might be a 


And especially, he hoped, a dog 

Joe woke early on his birthday. There 
were subdued sounds downstairs: voices 
and rustlings and once, Joe was sure, a 
bark. He bounced out of bed and dressed 
in record time 

He almost tumbled down the stairs 
beaming 


Hi, everybody,” he said 


42 


“Happy birthday, son,” his father 
said. “I believe Mother has a birthday 
present for you.” 

Mother opened the kitchen door, and 
Joe’s heart raced madly. 

“This is Golden Girl,” Mrs. Johnson 
said happily. “A’ perfect name for a 
cocker spaniel, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, boy,” Joe exclaimed. “Thanks, 
Mom. Is that all?” 

“Why. no, I don’t believe it is,” she 
said, still smiling. “I believe your father 
has a gift for you, too.” 

“Right here, son,” Mr. Johnson said. 
“Wrinkles. Almost pure beagle.” 

Joe’s eves opened. “Another dog?” 

“But a different 
said. “And there are gifts from your 
Grandfather and Aunt Mabel, too. 
We've been keeping them hidden. 
Mother, how about Aunt Mabel’s gift?” 

“So cute,” his mother said, opening 


breed,” his father 


the door onto the porch. “Shortie.” 

“Shortie!” Joe stared blankly. 

“Boston bull, such a nice breed.” 

Joe gulped. 

“And Grandfather's gift,” Mr. John- 
son said, “is right here, Here, King, here 
boy. Isn’t he a beautiful boxer?” 

“Awk!” Joe exclaimed. 

The back door slammed, and Walter, 
Joe’s older brother, came in. “Happy 
birthday, Brought you a little 
present, Ha! Ha!” He tugged on a length 
of clothesline. “Here, Buster. All for you, 
Joe. St. Bernard. He’s still a puppy, even 
though he looks full-grown.” 

Joe stared at the big, bumbling dog 
with the huge feet. 

“Five dogs?” he asked. 

“We knew you wanted dogs for your 
birthday,” his father said. 

“But five dogs,” Joe said. 

“You'll have to get busy now and build 
a house for each one,” Mr, Johnson said. 

“Couldn't they stay in the basement?” 


boy. 


Joe asked faintly. 

“Oh, no. Each one needs a house. And 
you'll have to get a license for each.” 

“Well,” Joe gulped. “If you give me 
the money, I—” 

“Oh, you can take the money from 
your allowance,” his father said quickly 

“But that would take months.” 

“Naturally. Licenses for five dogs cost 
money,” his father said cheerfully. 

“And vou must feed them, too,” Mrs. 
Johnson said. “You're their master, so 
thev ll depend on you.” 

“The kennelman said Golden Gir! -} 
ways has large litters, too,” Mrs. John- 
son said. “So you'll have lots of cute 
puppies soon.” 

“More dogs!” Joe yelped. 

“But why not?” his father asked. “We 
thought you wanted more.” 

Joe swallowed hard. “Maybe . . 
maybe we better not keep them all,” he 
stammered. 

“Why, Joe, to give up the dogs would 
hurt evervone’s feelings. We thought 
you always wanted more of everything.” 

Toe hung his head and flushed. ‘ 
know,” he muttered. “But I guess you 
can get too much of anything. One dog 
would be wonderful, but five—” 

“So you don’t want five?” his father 
asked. “You're sure?” 

Joe nodded. “One’s enough.” 

His parents grinned, “Then Wrinkles 
the beagle, is yours.” 

“But the others, . . .” he stammered 

“Just borrowed,” his father laughed 

“And I don’t have to buy five i- 
censes?” he asked hopefully. 

“Right, And I'll give you Wrinkles’ 
license. But the next time you ask for 
more—” 

“Never again,” Joe said thankfully 
He hugged Wrinkles. “You're swell 
Wrinkles. And you're plenty for me,” he 
said. 
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DOES YOUR CHILD 
FEEL LIKE AN OUTSIDER? 


. You've seen the pathetic little figure—just on the 
edge of all the fun. Would you care to picture your 
a J child in the shadows? Behavior problems like this 


often have far-reaching effects in later years. 
That's why it’s so important that modern parents 
have a guide to help direct their children along the 
proper course. 


willheip you guide him 


in getting along with others 


Childcraft is the only help of its kind available 
to vou. It is America’s famous child development 
plan, offering you the services of 150 leading child 
guidance and educational experts. In addition, 
Childcraft is crammed to the covers with pictures, 
poems, music, science, and projects to stimulate 
the young and growing mind. 

Childcraft can mean a better, happier way of 
life for you and yours. 
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Mr. George Smith 
Childcraft, Dept. 3500 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Please send me FREE, without obligation, my copy of the 
new 24-page booklet. “Their Future Is In Your Hands.” 
which contains a summary of “Education Is a "Round The 
Clock Process.” 
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Inquire how you can earn a set of Childcraft for your family. For 


full information, write to Mrs. Lucile Orr, Childcraft, Dept. 4500, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, II. My Children's ages are 














YOUR HOME... 


for a Retired Minister 


Hundreds of our retired Presbyterian ministers are without 


homes of their own! That is the reason for this message. 


After a lifetime of faithful service, these loyal servants 


of God retire on modest pensions. They have lived most of 





their lives in a “manse” (which didn't belong to them), 
and upon retirement find themselves without sufficient 
capital to buy a home for themselves and their wives. Now 


they face the twilight years of their lives . . . virtually homeless. 


The Presbyterian Board of Pensions asks you to consider 
giving your home, or its equivalent, for use by a worthy retired 
servant of the Church... after you no longer need it. By 
writing this into your will, or by making a direct gift, you insure 
that your home will bring happiness to a devoted man of God, 


and thus continue to serve the Church in your name. 


You would find, as others have found, that the contemplation of such 


a gift is a source of much satisfaction and joy. 


Please send the coupon below, and accompany with a letter, if you wish. 


$88 S8O8E8 8880888888888 880888868800804 


Presbyterian Board of Pensions 


[_] Please send me “Facts about our new 
Presbyterian Plan concerning ‘Residences 


for Retirement’. 


TAKE ACTION 


TODAY! 


This matter is too 4 


important to risk the — 


uncertainties of delay! 
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